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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tar gold exodus, although the subject has lost the first blush of 
interest, still occupies the attention of financiers, The remarks 
we ventured last week, in the absence of positive data, have been 
justified by subsequent disclosures. The very highest authori- 
ties in finance are unable to account for the gradual, but con- 
siderable, withdrawal of gold into France, except by suggestions 
which rather favour the idea of disturbing causes other than 
those which are merely commercial. In August 1859, the bul- 
lin in the coffers of the Banks of England and France was 
42,390,888/. ; on Friday week it was only 29,797,378/. An 
wyomfortably suggestive fact, too, turns up. Out of sixteen 
millions of specie in the possession of the Bank of France, only 
four millions are in gold and twelve millions in silver. To some 
extent this is explained by the fact that silver is a legal tender 
in France, but still its disposal in exchange for gold would have 
released the Bank of France from its difficulty. Instead of this, 
the Bank of France has pawned two millions of silver for a loan 
of that amount in gold. Why pawn, when the sale might have 
pecured gold in absolute ownership? It is said that the Em- 

poror objects to the Bank of France raising its rate of discount 

beyond 45 per cent ; gold can, therefore, be borrowed in Paris at 

4/. 10s., and lent in London at 6/., a margin of profit which is 

not likely to escape the attention of shrewd speculators on both 

sides of the Channel. They naturally discount in Paris, and lend 

in London ; and, in point of profit to discounters, it matters little 
how long the two rates continue, but much to our whole 
commercial community, who haye to pay the additional 1} 

per cent. 

Allowing the most libera! deductions for export of gold to 
corm-growing countries; for a deficiency in the moncy result of 
our own harvest ; and for advances to the vine growers of France, 
we adhere to our opinion, that there is another cause for the de- 
ficiency. . We accept the Chinese and Syrian contingent, as items 
already disbursed, but beyond these items it is evident that 
France is adopting a system of international exchange and out- 
lay, which is ominous to her own true interests and destructive 
aud agitating to Europe. Systematic loans from a nation, her- 
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' to give vitality and active life to the provisions of the treaty so 
wisely negotiated. Meanwhile our funds are firm, and even 
buoyant occasionally ; England’s finances, like the courage of the 
English people, will bear a strain which would paralyze and 
cripple another country. 


A momentary calm has settled over the aspect of polities on 
the Continent and at home. Some prominent politicians have 
been seen and heard in public places, but there is no absorbing 
topic, no striking event. Mr. Gibson has done justice to the 
commercial policy of the Government at Ashton-under-Lyne, but 
he has at the same time placed direct taxation in a light which 
tends to confirm the apprehensions of those who fear the progress 
of the Government in that fatal direction. He also spoke of 
| Reform in a manner not calculated to raise our hopes of a Re- 
form bill next session, although what he said was perfectly true, 
that everybody demands and nobody will support a Reform Bill. 
Mr. Bright has reappeared in public after his vacation trip to 
the North, sclecting Wakefield, where the Premier did not go, 
as his theatre. Happily, Mr. Monckton Milnes was there, with 
his sounder and more English views, to correct the imaginative 
political philosophy of Mr. Bright, and to point to facts in the 
past which Mr. Bright can hardly comprehend. Sir John Tre- 
lawny has recounted, for the benefit of his constituents, the 
labours of the session; and Mr, Bass has had the courage to 
** post”? by name those Members of the House of Commons who 
take up the greatest amount of time in speaking. Of course, 
they are Members who neither do the most work nor have the 
most to say—they are neither Ministers nor working Members, 
But we fear Mr. Bass’s statistics will not have any effect in 
diminishing the quantity of their oratory next session, 








The constituency of Reading has returned Mr. Pigott by a 
large majority after a smart contest. Southwark is embarrassed 
with candidates. Mr. Fawcett seems to have a good chance, but 
at a meeting where Mr. Faweett was preferred to Mr. Scovell, 
Mr. Layard was preferred to Mr. Faweett. It matters a great 
deal to Southwark, no doubt, who succeeds Sir Charles Napier, 
but it does not matter much to anybody else. If, indeed, the 
electors could find another Molesworth, then his election would 
be a fact of imperial interest. But whether it be Scovell, or 
Layard, or Fawcett, unfortunately is of no importance to the 
empire in general, 

The selection of Mr. Abraham Lincoln as the successor of Mr. 
}uchanan has not taken anybody by surprise. It is, however, 
one of those facts entitled to be called great ; for Mr. Lincoln has 
earried the entire North, except New Jersey. This is the most 
**sectional ” demonstration made since the Union sprang into 
existence. It is the declaration of independence by the North, 
and never would have occurred had not the Democrats com- 
mitted almost inconceivable follies. The next striking fact in 
the election is the vote of the Central States for Mr. Bell. It is 
doubtful whether he has carried all those states set down in the 





slf a borrower, must be unsound financial operations, France 
tannot afford to pay interest at six, in order to lend at four per 
tent or less. Weakened by enormous military and naval arma- 
ments, which draw off from the channels of productive industry 
% large an amount annually, France can never face the con- 
Ungeney of a bad harvest. At present, she lives on loans, 


returns, but he has certainly carried enough to make the dis- 
unionists of the South aware that they dare not persevere with 
their projects. The talk of disunion runs high, but there will be 
little beyond speeches and resolutions. The bulk of the Demo- 
cratic strength in the South was polled for Mr. Breckinridge, 
who is a purely Democratic candidate. Mr. Douglas, who 








fevernmental, municipal, associative, and otherwise. She 
sends treasure, not her own it now appears, to increase her | 
influence in the East; and embarks in magnificent schemes, 
such as Transatlantic lines of steamers, to be subsidized by | 
more than a million a year, at the very moment that her | 
bank is obliged to pawn the silver it dare not sell. Silver | 
8 the most convenient coin in which to pay armies, and 
taturally, therefore, finds its way for employment, like every 
other commodity, to France, as the market most likely to want | 


tt, Every now and then Europe is thought to need “ re- 
‘ssuring.” One would think the Government of France could | 


find the strongest reassurances in the internal development of the | 
country, A good beginning has been made in the Commercial 
treaty with ourselyes ; a reduction of armaments would also tend 


YIM 


seceded from his party, and opposed the present Administration, 
has been practically unnoticed by the electors. Mr. Lincoln, 


| it is assumed, and on good grounds, will pursue an essentially 


Conservative policy when he comes into office in May, 1861. He 
stands between the fire-eating Slave-owners and the fire-eating 
Abolitionists, and he will probably have the support of the Union 
men who voted for Bell, if he is pressed by either or both. 





The Italian news presents no novelty. Francis II. seems 


determined to stand fast in Gaeta, and the Italian army be- 


sieging him find difficulties in approaching the place. The 
French continue to prevent an attack by sea, which would pro- 
bably terminate the war. General Goyon, too, has, so it is said, 
requested the Italians not to occupy Terracina, or rather to 
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evacuate Terracina, which they have occupied for military ob- 
jects. ‘The Neapolitan runaways are a cause of embarrassment, 
and the French are naturally puzzled what to do when the arms 
of the fugitives are demanded alike by the King of Italy and the 
King of Gaeta. The Pope remains at Rome, but the talk of his 
going away is revived. Garibaldi, almost alone in Caprera, 
looks out from his peaceful home, happy to be free from the worry 
of details and the throng of courtiers, ready to spring to the van 
when the hour strikes. 

The French Government carries on its war with the seditious 
clergy, by putting an end to the free and unstamped circulation 
of political pamphlets in the guise of ecclesiastical documents. 
But the most remarkable public fact from France is the proposal 
of M. Cayla, a pamphleteer, to make the Emperor, Pope, as well 
as Emperor. This, in few words, would be to render the Gal- 
lican Church independent of the Bishop of Rome, and if effected 
would be a revolution. Englishmen can have no objection to a 
proceeding which has worked so well in our own country; but 
whether it would be practicable, even allowing that the Emperor 
has all the power he appears to possess, is another question. 
That is for him to judge, if he entertain the proposal. 


Che Court. 


Tue return of the Prince of Wales has been followed by greater anima- 
tion in Court life. 
names of the Duke of Neweastle, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Palmer- 
ston, the United States Minister and Mrs, Dallas, Lord and Lady John 
Russell, Sir Edmund Head, Governor-General of Canada, Earl St. Ger- 
mans, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, 
Sg Reverend F’, C, Cook, and the Belgian Minister and Madame Van de 
eyer. 

he Prince of Wales returned to Oxford on Wednesday; and on 
Thursday the Prince and Princess of Holstein Augustenbourg departed 
from Windsor Castle. 


Che Artropolis, 

A movement has been sent on foot by some members of the Common 
Council to found a free library for the City. It is opposed by Mr. 
Alderman Sidney, M.P., and Mr. Cox, late M.P. for Finsbury. Mr. 
Sidney objects to everything being done for everybody ; the Corporation 








The list of visitors at Windsor Castle includes the | 





“has something better to do than to provide light literature for the rising | 
| deceased, a happy omen of your attention in future to his offspring, and a relief un- 


meration.” [What the “something better” to be provided by the 
orporation is, the Alderman did not say.] 


Mr. H. Fawcett, one of the candidates for Southwark, addressed the | 
constituency at the Ship Tavern on Friday week, and gave an exposition | 


of his political creed. He is a Reformer, and as such objects to the con- 
duct of the Government, last session, upon the subject of Reform ; it was 
deficient in earnestness. 
enditure unnecessary, especially since the country is protected by Vo- 
unteers, 
any grievances under which Dissenters labour. Incidentally, he com- 
plained that there was too much “ talk” in the House of Commons, but 
not good talk, in “* which men state their views in few, clear, and intcl- 
ligible sentences.” A vote of confidence in Mr. Fawcett was passed. 

A meeting of Southwark electors, to consider the claims of candidates, 
was held on Wednesday evening, and came to a resolution in fayour of 
Mr, Fawcett and adverse to Mr. Scovell. But another resolution was 
also passed, appointing a deputation to Mr, Layard, to induce him to 
become a candidate. 


St. Paul's Cathedral is to be reopened on Sunday, December 2. The 
repairs and alterations, however, are not yet completed. The Reverend 
Henry Soames, M.A., is appointed Chancellor of St. Paul's. 





A meeting of costermongers was held on Thursday night, at Petticoat 
Lane, to take steps for resisting the efforts of ‘certain parties” against 
the freedom of their trade in the streets. It was stated that a capital of 
3,000,0007. is invested in the trade, which will be lost if they are de- 
prived of the right to sell in the streets. A memorial to the Common 
Council was adopted. 


The great case of the Sheddens was resumed on Friday week in the Court 
of Divorce. Mr. Blaziers Moore, of Fort Washington, U.S., proved that 
his aunt lived there before the war. Opposite her house was Captain Wil- 
son’s property: it was customary for persons to be married in a roomrat and 
after that time. Mr. Robert Shedden Patrick, one of the respondents, 
proved fucts with reference to the family properties. Mr. Shedden, the 

etitioner, was in custody at the suit of his own former solicitors, and Mr. 
%. S. Patrick had since added a detainer. Mr, Lascelles, the assistant- 
keeper of the public records, produced from the Rolls the memorial pre- 
sented by Archibald M‘Call and William Shedden to the commissioners ap- 
pointed to investigate the claims of American loyalists. In 1789, Mr. 
Shedden had taken proceedings against a debtor; but it was dismissed on 
the ground that Shedden was a British subject, and had taken advantage of 


He thinks much of our present national ex- | 


He is in favour of abolition of church-rates, and will redress | 


“se . oe 
pends on them, and the case of the petitioners is that they are not genuin 
It is alleged that the original of the letter of November, 1798, was sent ~ 

r . ; to 
Mr. Shedden when he was im India. It is said to have been written } 
William Shedden, a few days before his death, to William Patrick, Ith 
as follows— 
** New York, November 12 1798 
** My very dear Nephew—My long and painful illness must apologize for ‘my lor 
silence. I am now going to quit this world. I have married Miss Annie Wil. ng 
which is approved of by my friends here, and which restores her and two fine chile 
dren I have by her to honour and credit. I have settled all my affairs, and 4 
pointed executors here, who will correspond with you. One of my children is 
boy, named William Patrick Shedden ; they are charming children, he in particulay 
I have ordered my executors to send him to you. I now remit first of Griffith and 
Walrond’s exchanges on Messrs. T. Daniel and Co., London, dated Barbadoe 
23d of June, at sixty days’ sight, for 3267. 15s. 8d., and first of B. Farquharson | 
Co., on Barelay and Farquharson, London, dated Martinico, 2lst of July, at sixt 
days’ sight for 91/., together 417/, 15s. 8d., and I desire that such farther sum 0 
sums of money may be appropriated for the purpose of maintaining and educag; F 
him genteely, and according to his talents and inclination, not exceeding 5 
without the consent of my executors, of whom you are to be totally independent in 
the business. I can only add, that I remain till death, dear William, Your affec. 
tionate uncle, : P WILLIAM SuEppey,” 
The second letter is said to have been written to Mr. Robert Patrick, by 
Mr. Shedden’s widow, after her marriage to Mr. Vincent. It is as follows— 
** New York, September 3, 1799 
** Sir—On looking at my signature you will, of course, find that I anra st 
to you; but when I inform you that I am unfortunately the widow of your late 
uncle, William Shedden, Esq., of this place, I trust that you will listen to the eon. 
tents of this letter with that attention which the memory of your late uncle and the 
interest of his son is in my opinion fully entitled to. I had the misfortune to loge 
my valuable husband last November, a loss irreparable to me as well as to his 
children, and by his death the public, as well as his family, have to lament the 
event. However, we must all submit te the decrees of that Almighty Providenge 
who placed us here, and meet with becoming resignation the Divine will, 
worthy husband made his last will and testament some short time before his death 
making settlements as far as he could, and appointed executors for fulfilling his ine 
tentions. He also at the same time wrote to your brother William in the most af. 
fectionate terms, recommending our son William to his guardianship and pro- 
tection, and made a remittance on account of this infant, the view being to send 
William to Scotland for his education. As the affairs of Messrs. Shedden, Patrick, 
and Co., which were very extensive, are yet to wind up, it is uncertain when a set. 
tlement will be made, or what the issue of the business may be. To the small pro- 
perty in Scotland my oe child, and myself as his guardian, must look for support ; 
and now that I find that you have returned to your native country, I hope and trust 
you will stand forward as the protector of the widow and fatherless. My chief rea. 
son for troubling you at present is owing to a report circulating here that my hue 
band’s relations mean to interfere and claim this estate, to the prejudice of the 
child, on the pretence of illegitimacy. As you are next of kin to Mr. Shedden, of 
course if a claim of this kind should be set up it must be from you. The fact is, the 
marriage was solemnly performed, and the will as regularly executed as any two 
acts of their nature could possibly require, and ample testimony of the facts I trast 
I have furnished. At so great a distance as this, my friends have advised me tosend 
a power of attorney to Scotland, and I have acquiesced in their advice. The gentle 
men appointed are William Macfarlane and Alexander Cunningham, Esquires, 
Writers to the Signet, at Edinburgh, to whom the necessary papers, with the power, 
I transmit by this conveyance, ‘To quiet my mind, to protect my innocent boy, and 
to set matters before you in a proper light, is the cause of troubling you with this 
letter, as, doubtless, your own feelings will plead an apology for me, and excuse my 
importuning you so anxiously. To be honoured with a few lines from you after re- 
ceipt of this, will be considered as a peculiar mark of regard for the memory of the 


speakable tome. I conclude by wishing you and all the relatives of my late be- 
loved husband every comfort and happiness which this world affords; and, with 
every sentiment of respect and esteem, I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
** Ann Vincent.” 
The will of Mr. Shedden, executed on the 7th of November, 1798, and 
proved in New York on the 16th of November, was also produced. The 
executors were Mr. Farquhar, Dr. Hosack, and Mr. John Patrick. The 
deceased left 400 dollars a-year to his wife, and, after giving some small 
legacies, directed the whole of his property to be divided between his three 
children. 
Miss Shedden continued the examination of her witnesses on Monday, 
The Judge Ordinary complained of the quantity of irrelevant matter intro- 
duced into the case. Miss Shedden asked indulgence on account of the 


| position in which she was placed. It was true that Dr. Phillimore offered to 
| conduct the examination ; he was a great international lawyer, and a high- 


minded gentleman, but he had not read all his papers, and therefore the 
examination could not be confided to him with safety. Sir Hugh Caime 
had returned his fees, and all her other counsel had refused to take any fees 
at all. Evidence was given of the late William Shedden’s right to be con- 
sidered a British subject. A box of papers was produced, containing letters 
and accounts between Hugh Crawfurd, the present petitioner's guardian, 
and William Patrick, relating to their pecuniary transactions. 

Mr. William George Shedden was examined. He said he was fifty- 
seven years old, and the son of the late George Shedden, of Bedford Square, 


| and the grandson of Robert Shedden, of London, the senior partner in the 


| firm of Shedden and Sons. 


the 23d George III., cap. 80, to declare he was a British subject, and to | 


claim compensation for 3500/7, The documents were produced. A letter 
from Dr. Robert Patrick to Mr. John Patrick, of New York, was read; it 
suggested that steps should be taken to put an end to the uncertainty as to 
the succession to William Shedden’s estates ; that Hugh Crawford should be 
appointed guardian ; that a suit should be instituted, and the question dis- 
cussed and decided without delay. A letter from John Patrick, of New 
York, to William Patrick, of Edinburgh, dated in 1798, was read; it stated 
that Shedden was dead, and that the property was left especially to the 
three children ; that the boy William, the present petitioner, was to be sent 
to Scotland to be educated. 

The examination of Mr. Carment was resumed on Saturday. He stated 
that in 1848, Mr. Patrick lodged in the Court of Session the duplicate and 
triplicate of a letter dated the 12th of November, 1798. Te also lodged an 
original letter from Mrs. Ann Vincent, dated the 3d of September, 1799. 
None of these were now in Court. Miss Shedden produced the letters 
which she had obtained from the process. The case of the respondents de- 





Robert’s wife was a Miss Goodrich, and he 
died in September, 1826. He produced a copy in William Patrick’s hand- 
writing of a letter written by William Shedden of New York, on the 10th 
of November, 1798, to Shedden and Goodrich, respecting certain payments 
which were to be made out of his estate after his death to the Barr 
family. He further stated that, in September, 1823, he and his father and 
his grandfather were in Ayrshire. They were at a house belonging to John 
Shedden, of Crawfield. That John Shedden was one of the persons who 
joined in the petition that William Patrick should be appointed judicial 
factor of William Shedden’s estate. He hada son John, and a daughter 
Agatha, both of whom were now dead. After Agatha’s death, the house In 
Ayrshire came into witness’s possession. In 1853, some application was 
made to him to furnish accounts relating to William Shedden’s estate. Soon 
after this application was made, a number of books and papers were burnt 
by his direction in the garden of his house in Bedford Square. He had been 
very intimate with Captain Brown, of Knockmarlock, and also with John 
Shedden, the brother of Agatha. It was very likely that they dined with 
him while the burning was going on, a day or two before John Shedden's 
death. John Shedden destroyed himself. At the inquest, Captain —_ 
produced a letter, which he had since destroyed. In the letter John Shed- 
den said that he felt disgraced in the eyes of the world, and could not, oa 
some cause that he was unable to explain, face the world again. Ler / 
time of the inquest, he had no idea of what John Shedden alluded to in = 
letter. He believed he now knew what it referred to, and that it did n / in 
any way relate to this case. He was desirous of explaining what in his oi 
lief it did relate to. In 1857, the petitioner was bringing his ease before the 
House of Lords. Mr. Carment was in London, and living next door to Cap 

tain Brown, before the case was brought before the House. He ry 
probably spoken with Captain Brown about the petititioner s claim the win 
before his death. Captain Brown, unfortunately, destroyed himself. —- 
Shedden proceeded to examine the witness with respect to the as h 
between Robert Shedden and Sons, and the Shedden and Co., of w wr 
William Shedden was a member, for the purpose of eliciting that, =000! 
time of William Shedden’s death, there was a balance of upwents eae 
due to his estate, but he said that, to the best of his belief, the balance Ww’ 

on the other side. 


ated the 
In cross-examination, the witness produced a bond for 40007., dated 
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gq of September, 1798, from Shedden and Co., to Robert Shedden and 
Sons, upon which was endorsed a receipt, dated the 22d of August, 1810, 
for romissory note for 4000/., paid by Dr. Robert Patrick to Robert 
Suedden in discharge of the bond. Letters were also produced and read, 
written in November and December, 1798, from John Patrick and from Ro- 
bert Shedden, of New York, to Robert Shedden, of London, containing ac- 
counts of the illness and death of William Shedden on the 13th of Novem- 

ber, 1798, and stating that on the 7th of November he had married a woman 

with whom he had for several years been living, in order te rescue his two 
infant children from a state of bastardy. With respect to the papers which 
were burnt in 1853, the witness stated that they had no connexion what- 
ever with the claim of the petitioner. He was very particular in prevent- 
ing any papers connected with this suit from being mixed with those which 

were burnt. : : 4 

The Court adjourned after the examination of this witness. 

On Tuesday, 2 long correspondence was put in and read. 

letters, was one from William Patrick to Dr. Robert Patrick, written on 

the 3lst of December, 1798, and enclosing copies of the letters he had re- 
ceived from New York, announcing the illness and death of William Shed- 
den, and the terms of his will. In this letter, William Patrick expressed 
his regret at the death of William Shedden, and spoke of the trying situa- 
tion in which the Patrick family was tommy the infant children of the de- 
ceased being left entirely in their charge, and their interest and that of 
the children being diametrically opposite. They must, however, he said, 
be brought up as the children of the deceased. He further said that he 
could not quite reconcile himself to the deathbed marriage, as he understood 
that the woman was by no means a respectable character. He appeared to 
be under the impression that the children would be made legitimate by that 
marriage, and suggested to his brother, that, if he did not acknowledge the 
marriage, it might be advisable to take steps for obtaining the opinion of 
counsel in America and Scotland as to the effect of the marriage upon the 
legitimacy of the children, and upon the title to the property in the two 
countries. He added that his brother might be put into possession of the 
estate; but that might be too decided a step under the circumstances, and 
that he should greatly regret seeing it sold, as it must be if it was to be 
divided equally among the children. It would be a work of immense labour 
to make up his father’s accounts, and, perhaps, it might be proper for him 
to adjudge the estate for their mother’s portion. Mr. Patrick, in conclu- 
sion, sais) he was vexed beyond measure, and knew not what to do. The 
letters written by Mr. Farquhar and John Patrick, the executors of William 
Shedden, to William Patrick and to Hugh Crawfurd, in May, 1800, when 
the petitioner was sent to England, were also read. Also the case submitted 
by John Patrick to American counsel for an opinion, containing the state- 
ments that the deceased had on his deathbed married a woman with whom 
he had been living for many years previously; that at first he had lived 
with her secretly, but she gradually introduced herself into his house ; that 
she was not admitted to his table when strangers were present; that she had 
conducted herself improperly while a | were cohabiting, frequently ab- 
senting herself for weeks at a time, and being intimate with other men; 
and that the deceased had overlooked her misconduct, had continued to live 
with her, and had married her a few days before his death. ‘The questions 
upon which the opinion of counsel was asked were, whether this marriage 
was valid, and, if valid, what effect it would have upon the legitimacy of 
the children previously born? These documents, and a number of others 
which were read, had been obtained from Mr. Van Hook, the administrator 
of the estate of John Patrick, of New York, among whose papers they had 
been found. Mr. Van Hook’s evidence had been taken before the American 
Commission, and was also read. 

P Objections to the admission of this correspondence were overruled by the 
ourt. 

On Thursday, Mr. Collier, Q.C., and Mr. Couch appeared as counsel for 
Mr. and Miss Shedden. The examination of William Patrick, one of the 
respondents, was read; it went to show that, until the receipt of the letter 
from William Shedden, of New York, in 1798, he had no knowledge ofa 
marriage. The original of that letter he had sent to the petitioner, Mr. 
Shedden, in 1823; and duplicate and triplicate had been deposited in the 
Court of Session in 1848. A letter from the petitioner, dated in 1824, to Mr. 
Patrick, was read, thanking him for sending what appeared to be the last 
signature of his father, but also complaining of over-zeal in William serving 
his brother Robert as heir to the estate. 

The petitioner, William Patrick Ralston Shedden, was examined viva 
voce. He was four years old when his father died, and he came from 
America to Scotland in 1800. He lived at Wm. Patrick’s house ; eventually 
he went to India, but returned in 1823; on a visit to Dr. Robert Patrick, he 
accidentally read a county history; he was thunderstruck by the perusal, 
and ordered the servantto take away his things, but waited at Mrs. Patrick’s 
—_ till Dr. Patrick came in. Dr. Patrick threw his arms round him 
and said William Patrick would explain everything. He had not known 
wmything of the suit in which Hugh Crawford acted for him. William 
Patrick came over, and the petitioner referred him to the book, which stated 
that Robert had transferred to William Patrick some of the lands in Ayr- 
shire, Robert having succeeded as heir to William Shedden, who had died 
without issue. William Patrick said that the estate had been eaten up by 
debt, that the Patricks had bonds upon it, and he produced the opinion of the 
American counsel. He asked for his father’s letters, and got the one acknow- 
ledged by him in 1824; it referred to a trifling affair; he never saw the ori- 
ginal of the letter of which the duplicate and triplicate were produced. In 
184, Mr. Shedden again returned from India; Wm. Patrick showed him 
4 pedigree of the Shedden family and a new edition of the County History, in 
which it was stated that Shedden left issue, a daughter and a son—the 
Petitioner. All the Patricks said the petitioner was the representative of 
the Sheddens. He was on friendly terms with them until 1839. 

@ case was again adjourned. 


Among other 


Mr. George Crawshay applied to the Queen’s Bench on Monday, for a 
rule calling upon Mr. Baxter Langley, proprietor and publisher of the 
Daily Chronicle, at Neweastle, to show cause why a criminal information 
should not be filed against him for misdemeanour. Mr. Lang! y had pub- 
lished articles inciting persons to enlist into the army of Garibaldi in Au- 
gust last, But the Court held that no private person had a right to inter- 
fere ima matter which the Attorney-General did not think it right to en- 
tertain ; and refused a rule. ° 

The Queen’s Bench granted writs of habeas corpus to bring up the body 
of Charlotte Barford, a young lady fifteen years of age, who had been re- 
moved from her father’s house at St. Alban’s, without his consent. Mr. 

ows, one of the parties, made a return that, before he knew of the writ, the 
oung lady had left his house and gone to her aunt, Mrs. Crawford. Mrs. 
wererd returned, that the young lady had left her house to go to that of 

18 Hopkins, her stepmother’s sister. Unsuccessful efforts had been 
en toserve Miss Hopkins with the writ. The Court declining to accede 
lowed he ication for an attachment against Hows and Miss Hopkins, al 

the matter to stand over, but with an intimation thut the Court would 


hot be trifled with. The young lady must be produced. 
an Queen’s Bench on Saturday discharged the rule for a habeas cory us 


think there was any ground for coming to the Court, and granted costs: 
The original application was renewed in the Exchequer, and that Court 
granted a rule to show cause on the whole case. 

A question of great importance, affecting the right of 1500 persons to vote 
in South Lancashire, was discussed in the Common Pleas on Tuesday. 
“ Wm. Brumfit, of No, 8, Netherficld Road North, in the township of Ever- 
ton, on the register of voters for the parish of Liverpool,” gave notice of 
objection to numbers of persons who claimed to be inserted on the list. It 
— in the bound copy of the current register of voters for the parish 
of Liverpool in the custody of the Sheriff, on a sheet pasted into the book 
after it was bound. The name had been omitted, but was interpolated, 
| Two printed copies of the list were supplied by the deputy-clerk of the 
peace, which aid not contain the name of the objector. The error of i 
sion was one of the printers’, but the revising barrister held that he had no 
| power to alter after the list was published by the clerk. If the printed list 
was good, all Brumfit’s objections failed for want of notice, and the name 
| objected to must be retained ; if the written list was the correct list, the 
| notice given by him was good, and all the voters he objected to must be ex- 
| punged. The Court held that the list signed by the clerk of the peace and 
delivered to the Sheriff was the list. Judgment was, therefore, delivered in 
Brumtit’s favour. 

Mr. Alderman Humphery indulged in some strong extra-magisterial re- 
marks one day at the Mansionhouse, upon a handbill, issued by a Mr, Paria, 
offering prices for * kitchen-stutf, dripping, candle-ends,’’ &e., and the re- 


mis- 


marks were not only reported bat commented on in the Duily Zolegvaph. 
Mr. Paris brought an action for libel against the newspaper, because 
| the speech and comments suggested that the handbill offered an inducement 
to servants to rob their masters, At the trial, the newspaper had the ver- 


| dict; and on Friday week, in the Common Pleas, a rule for a new trial was 
refused after an exposition of the law of literary criticism from Mr. Justice 
Byles, which the Court adopted; there is no difference it is held between 
« handbill and a book; both are subject to criticism free from malice. 


The Anglo-Californian Gold-Mining Company resolved to “‘ wind-up” in 
1857, and resolutions appointing liquidators, who afterwards made a call of 
3s. per share, were passed, It was discovered that the proce dings wer In- 
valid ; they were begun de novo in 1858, but a resolution confirmir hat 


had been done was also passed. Mr. Lewis, ashareholder, refused to pay the 
exll on the ground that the first meeting being invalid the liquidators were 


not duly appointed, and the Exchequer sustained the objection, setting aside 
a verdict for the call. 
The practice of giving commissions to the servants of public companies, 


by contractors employed, peeped out in a case in the Exchequer, on lviday. 
week—Taylor v. M‘Guire—an action for 255/., money lent. The suggestion 
by the defendant was, that the money was received as commission on Mr, 
Taylor's contract for the construction of gas and water-works at Ackling- 
ton, near Birmingham. An arrangement was made and a verdict entered 
for 1007. only. 

Mr. Bourcicault applied on Saturday to Vice-Chancellor Wood for 
injunction to restrain Mr. Egan, the lessee of the Queen's Theatre, Man- 
| chester, from performing a scene from the Colleen Beewn, in another piece 
called The Lost Bride of Garry Owen, or St. Patrick's Eve. The altera 
tions were only colourable; and after the Court had been amused by recita- 
tions from both pieces by a learned counsel, the Vice-Chancellor granted an 
interim order for an injunction. 

Messrs, Cottam and Wilson were trustees jointly with a person named 
Allen ; the trustees lent 1600/. to the Eastern Counties Railway upon de- 
bentures; Allen absconded, and his co-trustces, on inquiry, found that the 
debentures had been transferred to the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
yvany. The deed of transfer was forged as to the signatures of Cottam and 

Vilson; but the Royal Exchange Office had purchased in the ueusl way 
through their brokers, and gave full value. Who was to bear the | was 
to be decided by Vice-Chancellor Wood on Friday week. le decided that 
the Insurance Office must do so, for they had notice of the trust, and should 
have got the conveyance of all the trustees; but he would not allow costs to 
either party. 








A poor woman applied at the Lambeth Police Court, on Friday week, for 
assistance from the poor-box to bury her child, burnt to death. Mr. Norton 
gave her half-a-sovereign from his own pocket; the poor-box of his court 
was quite exhausted. 

James Mullins, convicted of the murder of Mrs, Emsley, at Stepney, was 
executed on Monday, in front of Newgate, in the presence of about 20,009 
persons. He made no confession of his guilt ; but he made an admission, 
** T believe Emm to be innocent of the murder of Mrs, Emsley,”” The crowd 
was orderly in its behaviour, 


The Clerkenwell House of Correction was on fire on Thursday, The pri- 
soners were formed into gangs to work the engines as they arrived, and re- 
lieved each other in relays, and in the afternoon they succeeded in extin- 
guishing the fire. Many of the prisoners are sufferers by the loss of their 
clothes, 


Provincial. 
The nomination of candidates for Reading took place on Monday - 
Sergeant Pigott addressed the electors, commencing with a defence of 
his profession, which had been sneered at by Captain Walter’s seconder; 
for every farthing the Iawyers had taken out of the pockets of the nation, 
soldiers had drawn millions ; for during the last si <ty years 3,000,000, 9007, 
had been expended on war, and on the army. I 


M 


Ile is in favour of t 
ballot and an extension of the franchise, believing the time has gi by 
when property can be made the test of respectability or intelligence. He is 
not prepared to go for universal suffrage, or anything like it, nor docs he 
believe with Mr. Bright, that the franchise is the cure for every evil. 
He is in favour of direct taxation, because he thinks by indirect taxa 
more money is raised and is spent than is necessary. He strongly ob- 
jects to the proposed fortifications, and puts more faith in yeomanry, 
volunteers, and the navy, than stones, bricks, and mortar, Our real de- 








fences are our stalwart forms, stout hearts, and well-filled purses. 
Captain Walter critically reviewed the conduct of Sergeant Pigott’s 
friends, and then proceeded to state his own political articles of faith 
He is against the ballot, and had only found two voters in Reading wi 
wanted it for themselves; everybody wanted it for somebody else. But 
in all probability the poor classes were the most independent; he is cer- 
tain that the working classes don’t want the ballot, and that they would 
be ashamed of it. The military expenditure was not disbursed on the 
soldiers ; he does not believe there is a general officer as well paid os a 
county-court judge. Mr. Gladstone, he admits, is a Liberal man ; but, like 
every true Liberal, he belongs to no party. Why should a man not be 











ed by William Thompson, as reported last week. The Court did 1.0t 


perfectly indepenlent? Our real want is a want of real measures, no 
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matter by what party they may be proposed. For years back, we have 
been at the mercies of partics. If Captain Walter had been in Parlia- 
ment, he would lave given Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill a hearty support. 
The show of hands was in favour of Sergeant Pigott. 

The polling took place on Tuesday ; Sergeant Pigott took the lead and 
kept it all the day, until the close. Then the numbers were: Pigott, 577. 
Walter, 447. Majority for Pigott, 130. 

Viscount Emlyn having been raised to the Tlouse of Peers, by the 
death of the Karl Cawdor, a vacancy occurs in the representation of Pem- 
brokeshire. Two candidates are in the field—Colonel Owen, eldest son 
of Sir John Owen, Bart., M.P., Lord-Lieutenant of the county ; and Mr. 
George Lort Phillips, of Lawrenny Park, 


Mr. Miiner Gibson addressed his constituents at Ashton-under-Lyne 
on Wednesday. He thought that there had been a habit of late to 
discredit Parliamentary speaking. It had been said by an eminent writer 
that Parliamentary Government was a Government by speaking; and so 
he believes it to be, and thinks the debates may be lengthened, as they 
have a tendency to elicit the truth and ripen public opinion. There were 
failures during the last session, but there were also great commercial re- 
forms. In the first nine months of this year, the value of our exports 
was 102,000,000/, ; last year they were only 98,000,0007, In the same 
period, British tonnage nea with cargoes increased by 785,522 tons, 
against an increase of 475,165 of foreign tonnage; so that British ship- 
ping was holding its own. He praised the commercial treaty and its 
author, Mr. Cobden. It was said that Englishmen could not drink 
French wine, but there had been a very remarkable increase in the 
amount imported. He agrees with Mr. Bright, in his specch at Wake- 
field, that it was a strange thing if the peoples of England and France, 
separated only from cach other by a narrow sea, cannot have as great a 
trade with cach other as with people separated by the Atlantic. ‘The 
French tariff would turn out to be the most liberal in Europe, except our 
own. Ile defends the Ballot and the Income-tax, and thinks 10d. in the 

ound not out of proportion with a vote of 30,000,000/. for Army and Navy. 
Te docs not think that property is paying more than its fair share of 
taxation, for out of every 100/, only 227. was contributed by property, 
and 78/7. by Customs and Excise. On questions of foreign policy, Mr. 
Gibson spoke with oflicial reserve; the Government are pledged to the 
policy of non-intervention, but sympathize with nations struggling for 
freedom. As to a Reform Dill, nobody seems willing to support one, 
and everybody seems ready to quarrel if one is not brought in, A vote 
of confidence in Mr, Gibson was passed. 

Mr. Bright attended the soirée of the Wakefield Mechanies’ Institute 
on Tuesday night. Ile disclaimed any sympathy with politics, although 
he had been for twenty years engaged in party movements. But as, 
at agricultural mectings, every speaker made the same disclaimer and 
yet branched cii into polities, he did not see why he should not also do 
so, if only he went into polities which had no reference to party. 
Political economy is yet in its infancy, although it has been practised 
by very able men for a hundred years; it is a mistake to suppose that 
it is only members of mechanics’ institutes who are ignorant of it. 

Mr. Bright went to the question of combinations to raise wages. If 
any class in the country had been benefited by increased wages it was 
the class of housemaids, But who ever heard of a combination of 
housemaids? ‘The error on the part of the workmen was a belief that 
masters can control wages, but surely ifa master can control wages he 
can control prices. Neither were to be controlled by the capitalist ; he 
had received a letter from Glasgow in which the writer suggested that Par- 
liament should fix a minimen rate of wages, and that it should be an 
indictable offence to reduce the rate below that sum. But unless the 
manufacturer could secure his price at the other end, it seemed unrea- 
sonable to suppose that he should give a fixed rate of wages. Mr. 
Bright concluded by inveighing in strong terms against the amount of 
taxation, and instituted a comparison, not at all in favour of his own 
country, between England andthe United States. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes followed Mr. Bright as a speaker at Wakeficld, 
and incidentally answered the Member for Birmingham; speaking of 
intellectual labour, he said, that it had made Englishmen “ able to occupy 
this old country of ours "— 

** This old country with its old debt, of which Mr. Bright never took the 
slightest account in his speech, with those old difficulties which we could not 
throw off, any more than we could throw off the parents who had begotten 
us—but had also produced that wonderful country on the other side of the 
Atlantic, from which Mr. Bright has looked at England through a micro- 
scope, in order to see all its defects magnificently exaggerated. (‘* Hear, 
hear!’ and laughter.) Wt is impossible to understand the future if we 
neglect and despise the past. It is impossible for us to understand really 
what is the capability of England, what is the meaning of different grades 
of society here, unless we follow out our English history, and see how won- 
derfully, under the eye of Providence, England has grown up a great 
tree, and thrown out its branches until it stands in its present marvellous 
form. How is it that England is the only country in the world of which 
the aristocracy has never been anything else but a part of the people? 
Why is it that in England the aristocracy have wivabed among the people, 
have married among the people, and mixed themselves up with them as 
one class of intelligent Englishmen? There is no reason any one of us 
knows why this has been done, except it is the special favour of Providence 
to the society in which we live. In !goking back to our history, we tind it 
was the very tyrannous power of our old kings which kept down the aris- 
tocracy, which forced the aristocracy into intimate communion with the 

eople, and brought about that old charter of British liberty which Lord 
van Russell is always talking about—the Magna Charta, and which made 
the constitution of England totally different from that of any other country, 
because the nobility of this country did not merely wring liberties and 
powers from the King tor themselves, but they demanded the same liberties, 
franchises, and powers for the people. Surely these were things of which 
every Englishman should be proud, but which every Englishmen will not 
understand or value, nor will he be able to judge the times in which he 
lives, unless he knows and understands the history of his own country. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I will ask you to attend to alJ these things; I will 
ask you to attend to the history of your country, and attend also to the his- 
tory of foreign nations.” 

Sir John Trelawny met his constituents at Tavistock on Saturday. 
He ran over the topics of the late session, defending Parliamentary chatf 
as occasionally containing some grains of wheat. He is in favour of the 


French treaty, and trusts in commerce to extinguish war between the two 
countrics, 


He disapproved of the Religious Census, but he supported 


a 








. . . ee 
the Government on the Poor-law Bill. He is against the expenditure of 
twelve millions on fortifications, which may never be wanted, and ho 
assumes that if they are we may rely on our Todlebens to meet the 
danger. He deplores the course which the Lords took upon the Pg 
dutics, He thinks the true basis of reform is a household suffrage, ang 
he regretted the fate of the Bankruptcy Bill, which was too long to be 
finished in the session. 

Mr. Bass, M.P., addressed his constituents at a dinner, given on Wed. 
nesday, to the Mayor of Derby. Mr. Bass facetiously defended Pay. 
liamentary talk so far as the great leaders were concerned, but severely 
condemned the loquacity of private Members. 10,473 speeches were 
delivered in the session. The leaders on each side never speak oftener 
than is absolutely necessary ; Sir George Lewis never utters a word 
more than is required ; Lord Stanley only spoke nine times in the Session 
But Mr. Ayrton spoke 217 times; Mr. E. James, 196; Mr. Newdegate 
123; Mr. Hennessey, 109; Mr. Malins, 103; and Mr. Darby Griffiths 
101, Nine of the Metropolitan Members delivered 955 specches, so that 
if the Metropolitan Boroughs got twenty-seven Members, they would 
give us, in proportion, 2700 speeches, and take five years to get through 
a session. Mr. Bass eulogised the 245 Members who had been “ ¢Jo. 
quent in their silence.” 








Two men have been convicted before the Gateshead Magistrates, of jp. 
timidation ; a combination exists to prevent workmen in the employ of 
Messrs. Sowerby and Neville from following their employment. The men 
were sentenced to two months imprisonment, but they have appealed to the 
Quarter Sessions. 

The murder at Winlaton, Durham, is now under investigation by the 
Coroner’s Jury. A man named Thomas Smith, alias ‘* Lanky,” a name by 
which he is much better known, has been arrested by the police at Whitby, 
as he was about to go on board a ship. Smith took to the hills West of 
Winlaton, crossed the county of Durham, and after wandering among the 
hills and moors of Cleveland, reached Whitby. Other persons are sus- 
pected. Edward Armstrong, a keelman, spoke to a conversation with 
Smith, who had told him that he had given Baty a blow on the head with 
a ** Morgan Rattler ;’’ Smith hid the instrument in a hedge. The inquest 
was adjourned till Tuesday. 

Smith was brought before the coroner on Tuesday, in the custody of John- 
son, a gamekeeper, who apprehended him at Port Musgrave, near Whitby, 
Smith alleges that he and Baty had a quarrel; but the jury nevertheless 
returned a verdict of Wilful Murder. 

The accident on the London and North-Western Railway is now under 

investigation before a Coroner’s Jury, at Atherstone. Not one of the nine 
cattle-drovers has escaped with life; another person, Cooning, is dead, but 
the Post Office clerks are doing well. Barber, the driver of the Glasgow 
mail train, stated that he received no intimation at Tamworth that there wes 
a cattle-train a-head of him. The night foreman at Tamworth did not say 
anything ; the avxiliary signal showed no light, and therefore he did not 
apprehend danger. The train left Tamworth at 1.58, one minute before 
the right time. ‘The-driver of the goods train stated that Moorcroft, the 
station-master at Tamworth, told him ‘“* to get out of the road,’’ adding there 
was plenty of time, twenty minutes, before the mail was due at Atherstone. 
It was a slippery night. ‘It would have been a tight run—a very tight 
run—to get to Nuneaton from Tamworth; ” it would take thirty-five 
minutes, ** but I would have had a hard run for it.” The inquiry was ad- 
journed, 
, Morecroft gave evidence; he said, ‘I did not tell the driver of the limited 
mail that there was a cattle train before him, or the guard, I did not think 
it was requisite. The cattle train left twenty-seven minutes before the 
limited mail; the cattle train had forty-five minutes to get to Nuneaton be- 
fore the limited mail would be due; the mail was allowed forty minutes to 
run to Rugby from Tamworth. It is thirteen miles from Tamworth to Nun- 
eaton. The instructions received were that in the event of a luggage train 
being in advance of the mail, the latter was to be allowed to proceed if there 
were forty-five minutes for it to get to Rugby.” 

The inquiry continued on Thursday. The evidence of the officials sta- 
tioned and the drivers was contradictory. Mr. Grew, traflie-superintendent, 
thought Morecroft had ealeulated too closely as to time. Mr. M‘Connell 
thinks the arrangements of signals may be improved ; he knows Barber, the 
driver of the mail, to be one of the best drivers in the country. The m- 
quest is adjourned till today. . 

On Sunday, while a goods-train of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company was shunting at Guide Bridge station, a goods-train of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, came in collision with 
it. The Lincolnshire company’s engine was buried in the soil ; the damage 
to the North-Western company’s engine was slight, but many waggous 
were destroyed, and both lines were blocked up for a time. One of the 
guards was slightly injured. The collision occurred in consequence of one 
of the distant signals not being shown, but whether from negligence, or 
being fast with the frost, is not at present known. 

Another accident en the South-Western Railway occurred on Tuesday 
night at Temple Combe. An axle-tree broke, and the tale plenaes every 
thing before it. No person was injured, but the company will sustain a loss 
of 20007. in damages, 

On Wednesday afternoon, a fire, threatening to be one of the most exten- 
sive that has occurred for many years past in Manchester, was discovere 
about half-past four o’clock in an old manufactory belonging to Messrs. 
Birley, near Oxford Street. Six fire-engines were despatched up to five 
o’clock, but the flames made progress. Many of the workpeople were msiae 
the mill, some of them screaming for help. Efforts were made with fires 
escapes to rescue them. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Empress Eugenie is now in Scotland. Her object in travelling, 
according to the Moniteur and the Jost, is to dispel the “ overwhelm- 
ing despair’ caused by the death of her sister. The Emperor postnny 
urged a change of scene and air, and this course resolved upon, says the 
Post, “the selection of the country in which the Empress should travel, 
was, it appears, quickly made, and every one will be glad that the choice 
fell on England, It has been stated that her Majesty is on her road to 
Hamilton Palace. This, however, it seemsis an error, The ong 
simply travelling in England and Scotland, and will not become the 
guest of any subject before her Majesty pays a visit to Windsor. a 

Her Majesty has been visiting the “sights” of Edinburgh this wee x 
Holyrood, the Castle, Melrose, Abotsford, and Dalkeith Palace. The = 
ple ‘have received her with cordial welcome: when she went ° = 
Castle, the garrison furnished a guard of honour; and the Town — 
cil, on the motion of the Lord Provost, drew up and presented an 4 
dress to her Majesty at her hotel. 





The Lord Provost, Mr. Brown Doug- 
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jas, said that her Majesty must have witnessed the interest which was 
felt and manifested in herself personally ; and he hoped that this had not 
snconvenienced her Majesty, but would rather be regarded as indicating 
the gratification which was felt at the confidence manifested by the Em- 
peror of the French in the good feeling of the people of this country. 





At a meeting of the Peers of Scotland, assembled at Holyrood Palace 
oa the 15th, Baron Rollo was unanimously elected a Representative 
Peer, in the room of the late Earl of Levan and Melville. 


IRELAND. 


Judgment was delivered on Saturday by the Court of Common Pleas in 
the case of the D’Arcy minors. The Reverend Patrick Kearney and Lady 
Catherine Petre applied for the custody of five children of the late Francis 
Kingsbury, who have been breught up by their mother in the Protestant 
faith, contrary to the injunctions of the will of the father. But the mother 
raised the question of the legality of her marriage with Kingsbury; she had 
heen educated as and is now a Protestant; the marriage was privately per- 
formed by Mr. Kearney, who isa Catholic priest. It was proved by wit- 
nesses that the mother attended the parish church. The Court held it had 
no power-to take the children from the mother; the children were not 
clearly proved to be legitimate, and the marriage was void under the statute 
of Charles IT. 

Mrs. Blake, the grandmother of the Sherwoods, the children who were 
kipnapped in Galway some months ago, has died in the Four Courts’ Mar- 
shalsea, to which she was committed by the Queen’s Bench for contempt. 
The children were last traced to her possession : to the last she obstinately 
refused to give any information respecting them. 





Mr. James Murray, land steward to Mr. M. G. Adair, of Glenveigh, 
Letterkenny, has, it is feared, fallen a victim to Ribandism. He left home 
on Tuesday, to look after his master’s estate; nothing more was seen of him 
until the police discovered his body on Thursday, at the foot of a precipice 
about a mile and a half from his home. All along the edge of the precipice 
were found foot-marks indicating that a struggle had taken place. Murray's 
face was much mutilated. Under the right eye and on the temple were 
wounds, apparently inflicted by a blunt instrument; his skull was smashed. 
Near the corpse was found a five-barrelled revolver, one barrel of which had 
been discharged. ‘The stock was broken. A large stone was found, covered 
with blood and hair. ‘he medical testimony disposes of the notion that 
death was accidental, 


Forvign aud Colonial. 


Srantt.—The Imperial Government does not relax its war upon the 
Ultramontane and Pro-Papal party. M. Billault, the Minister of the 
Interior, has followed up his circular against Peter’s Pence, by one of a 
more sweeping operation. It is dated November 10, and is addressed to 
the Prefects— 

“The general law which prescribes for printers the double formality of 
the declaration, and depositing a copy of all publications, and in certain 
cases that of the stamp, has received an exceptional repeal in favour of 
pastoral letters ; in a spirit of generous confidence in the religious authority, 
the publication of acts emanating from this authority has been, in fact, by 
the tolerance of the Administration, freed from the surveillance implied by 
the deposit, and from the expense attached to the stamps. 

“ But for some time many writings have been published under the title of 
*Mandements,’ or of ‘ Pastoral Letters,’ treating of questions most foreign 
to spiritual interests—political pamphlets, in fact, in which the events now 
being accomplished in Europe are considered, in which the acts of the Go- 
vernment are discussed, | sometimes attacked with great vigour; thus 
usurping the exclusive immunities granted to the special acts of the 

i ] jurisdiction. 

“This abuse has provoked the attention of the Government. To remedy 
this, the simplest and easiest measure would incontestably have been to 
withdraw the privilege granted, and, without disiinction, to submit all its 
affairs tothe common law. Sincerely desirous of not obstructing in any 
way the action of the ecclesiastical authority in its legitimate sphere, the 
Government has not considered it necessary at present to resort to that 
radical measure. 

“ Those Mandements and Pastoral Letters which do not depart from the 
spiritual domain, and which are printed as placards in order to be posted or 
read in the churches, will therefore continue free of the stamps and the de- 

it. But those writings, whatever may be their title, which taking the 
orm of a pamphlet in order to emerge from the sanctuary, too often mix 
themselves up with temporal polities, eannot profit by a dispensation 
Which was not established for them. Such writings, although enjoying 
liberty of publication, will be subject to the conditions of the common 

Ww. 


_ “You will point out, Monsieur le Prefet, this distinction to the printers 
in your department—it is on them that are imposed the obligations of the 
deposit and the stamp. It is they who will be prosecuted if they do not sub- 
mit to the same. 

“In preserving a generous exemption to publications of a spiritual order, 


bat in opposing as much as possible the confounding of Mandements with | 


pamphlets, religion with politics, and the decisions to which the Catholic 
owes obedience with opinions which the citizen may contradict, the Govern- 


ment is conscious of maintaining —e in its place, without prejudicing | 
hy 


tither the rights or the liberty of any 

The Monitewr thus accounts for the journey of the Empress Eugénic 
to Great Britain— 

“ The sad blow which her Majesty the Empress has experienced in her 
family affections having rendered a change of air necessary for her health, 
her Majesty left three days since to make, in the most private manner, a 
journey in England and Scotland for a few weeks. Her Majesty left on 
Wednesday morning, and the Emperor accompanied her to the railway 
ation,” 

—Saly—tThe siege of Gaeta continues. The besiegers occupy posi- 
tons between Gaeta and Terracina, and according to late news they have 
entered this Roman town. The French general is said to have warned 
them to quit it, but whether they have done so or not is not stated. The 
fortress is a strong one. 
The front of attack on the land side does not exceed 700 métres in ex- 
tent. It is defended by works cut in the rock and armed with three rows of 
tteries one of which has rifled cannon. These batteries to- 
gether mount about 300 guns, and their line of fire converges on the 
Points from which the attack must necessarily be made. The ditch at 
the foot of the escarpment is cut in the rock, and the bottom of the 
‘searpment itself is completely covered. The other fortified points are 
Protected by masses of rock, which render them unapproachable. The 
stound in front of the place of attack is so rocky that any approaches must 


be most difficult, and occupy a considerable time. Independently of those 
defences, Gaeta possesses a certain number of works established on the 
heights, among which may be mentioned the castle, the Tower of St. Francis, 
and the Monte Orlando, a strong fort, which commands both the land side 
and the sea. As to the port, it is defended by considerable works, which 
would cause great damage to vessels of war built of wood. In the situation 
in which Gaeta now is, and with the sea side remaining free in consequence 
of the non-recognition of the blockade by the European powers, it may, 
with a garrison of from 6000 to 7000 men, with supplies of all kinds, defend 
itself for an almost indefinite period. The struggle will be confined on both 
sides to a combat of artillery. ‘The besicgers may establish mortar batteries 
and bombard the place; but that means will only occasion the destruction 
of the churches, public buildings and private houses, but will uot make the 
defenders of it surrender, for the batteries and forts are all bomb-proof. The 
King had got one wing of his palace put into strong defence, and to it re- 
tired with his family.” 

On the other hand, it is said the troops are not all loyal, and that four 


generals, Salzano, Colonna, Barbalonga, and Polizzi, have resigned. One 
regiment has surrendered. It is stated that General Fanti has ordered 
that the large rifled siege cannon, on Cayalli’s system, shall be sent to 


rs of the kind, 
A number of 


Gaeta. These guns are stated to be superior to all oth 
but they have not yet been employed in actual warfare. 
them were sent to Sebastopol, but they did not arrive until after the 
taking of the Malakoff, which was too late ; others were sent to Ancona, 
but when they arrived negotiations for the capitulation of the place had 
commenced, and they were not needed. 

The J’cys reports that five provinces are ina state of siege. 
stitutionnel says— 

“The Abruzzi, and more especially the provinces of Terramo and Aquila, 
are overrun with armed bands, who have not forgotten the traditions of Fra 
Diavolo, These bands do not seck to fight in the name of the cause for 
which they pretend to have taken arms, On the contrary, they carefully 
shun all encounter with the flying columns of Piedmontese sent after them, 


The Con- 











They limit their exploits to plundering and ravaging the country, to destroy- 
ing the houses of the more prominent partisans of Italian unity, and mur- 
dering the owners who may be so unlucky to fall into their hands, The 


them d own, but 


National Guard alone was for a time charged with putting 
flying columns have now been organized 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post thinks he has found an 
explanation of the reaction. It is this— 

** The friends of Francis 1I.—that is to say, Austria and the Papacy, and 
the Legitimists all over the world, suggest resistance at Gacta, and at the 
same time an active agency to produce anarchy. The Neapolitan States are 
considered the best field for reaction yet discovered since Northern and Mid- 
dle Italy determined to get rid of Austrian influence and those Sovereigns 
who were the lieutenants of the Pope and Francis Joseph. The people of the 
Neapolitan provinces are more under priestly influence than any other people 
of the Peninsula ; they are more ignorant, certainly, and easily excited. It 
will require a great number of Sardinian troops in various parts of this large 
district of the boot, to keep down the reaction. Already we hear of demon- 
strations in favour of Francis Il. Agents are going about te!ling the igno- 
rant classes that Victor Emmanuel is an enemy of religion ; that he is the 








devil, come to curse them with everlasting damnation. Again, other friends 
of Francis IL. are at work playing with the narrow-minded jealousies and 


place-eupidity of the demoralized Neapolitans of the city.” 

The King has determined to reorganize the Garibaldean army, and a 
commission has been appointed to determine the rank of the officers and 
arrange for the reénlistment of the men. 

The Zimes correspondent at Naples Las sent an interesting, and we 
suppose tolerably authentic, story of the last days of Garibaldi at 
Naples— 

** His mecting with the King was cordial and expansive on both sides; 
but the King’s advisers were in so far wrong that they allowed themselves 
to be brought to the moment of that interview without any foresight or 
preparation against such an event. Towards the close of the conversation, 
the King and Garibaldi came to talk about military operations. * Well,’ 
the King concluded, ‘ we shall attack Capua, and if you, General, wish to 
give us a hand in the attack, settle it with General Della Rocca, who has 
my instructions.’ By these words Garibaldi was placed under the orders 
| of Della Rocca. However exempt from personal ambition that excellent 
| soul may be, he could not fail to be wounded to the quick ; add to this the 
reserve adopted by the King’s staff towards Garibaldi’s statf, and you will 
understand what I meant when I said that Garibaldi had been to some 
extent slighted. Garibaldi went back to Caserta, and placed General 
Medici and his division under the orders of General Della Rocea; but for 
himself took no part whatever in the taking of Capua. The Government 
became aware of the error they had committed, and tried to make up for it 
to the best of their ability. The political men who surround the King 
endeavour to excuse their want of foresight by alleging the necessity of 
feeling their own way, and to guess what might give pleasure to Garibaldi, 
‘What would you have?’ said one of them to me. ‘ Garibaldi’s character, 
on the very account of his immense virtues, of his heroic self-denial, is a 
very difficult one to deal with. One does not know how to lay hold of him, 
What could we offer him> The rank of Marshal? He will not accept it, 
out of regard for Cialdini. The great Cordon of the Annunziata? He 
would answer he wears no orders. The title of Prince of Calatatimi? He 
would say his name is Giuseppe Garibaldi, and he is quite right if he 
objects to change his name, A_ pension to Garibaldi? It would only 
offend him. An estate? He would say Caprera is all he wants.’ 

‘* Fears were entertained that Garibaldi might set out for Caprera on the 
very day in which the King was to enter Naples; it would have been a very 
grievous seandal, and would have revealed in the face of Europe a dissen- 
sion which (and keep this well in mind, for I shall have means to prove it) 
in reality does not exist. It was known that the General had a strong bent 
towards this; and the order had been given to the Washington, as 1 wrote, 
to keep ready precisely for the Wednesday morning. It was well known 
that from Caserta Garibaldi had written with his own hand, and from his 
own inspiration, a long letter to the King, in which he espe ially asked of 
him the confirmation of all the ranks of his army. ‘This letter was conveyed 
to the King by Major Nullo. The King answered the bearer, after reading 
it, that he would take time to answer—an evasive sentence, which did not 
greatly please the General. The latter, moreover, had been for several days 


in a very bad humour, and when his dark spirit is upon him he concentrates 
his thoughts within himself, and even his nearest friends caunot guess what 
resolution he may betake himself to. This dark humour mostly seizes him 
when he is distracted between contrary feelings and conflicting decisions, 


But on the eve of his entrance into Naples the King himself went to Ca- 
serta, called upon Garibaldi, and remained with him full two hours, Gari- 
baldi looked more cheerful when he parted with the King—a proof that his 
indecision was at an end; and it was soon known, in fact, that he put off 
his departure and prepared to accompany the King to Naples. The Neapo- 
litan people were delighted to see him beside the King, both in the carriage, 





at the cathedral, and on the balcony of the Royal Palace. My impartiality 
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as a chronicler obliges me to state that the King and the Government did 
all in their power to detain him. These were the proposals made to him— 
The four divisions which compose the Southern army, Bixio, Cosenz, Me- 
dici, and Turr, would be completed by the introduction of fresh volunteers 
(they are now mere skeletons of divisions). This Southern army would 
have a special organization; it would bear the denomination of Cacciatori 
delle Alpi, or Cacciatori Garibaldi; it would have preserved, if it so pleased 
the General, the red blouse which distinguished it. 
this arm would be Garibaldi himself, with the rank of Marshal, if he would 
accept it, and if he refused with that of General-in-chief. As to the ranks 
of that army, as a reform is loudly called for by many highly distinguished 
young men, the flower and hope of Italy, who fill those ranks, because they 
acknowledge that some impure clement has crept in among them, it was 
arranged that Garibaldi jhimself should have appointed and presided over 
the reforming commission (Commissione Epuratrice),—a commission to 
which the Government would have added only one member, Cialdini, a per- 
sonal friend of Garibaldi, and dearest to him. 

** All this, so to say, officially ; but privately, as friend to a friend, these 
are the very words. The King offered to create Meuetti, Garibaldi’s eldest 
son, his own aide-de-camp, to endow his daughter out of his own privy 
purse, thus paying a debt of the nation; and tendered to him the gift of a 
Famil; estate, an old possession of the House of Savoy, with the — 

urpose of removing from the present anything which might wound the 
eeats overstrained notions of decorum. i 


refusal will not prevent the King from fulfilling what he justly considers 
to be his duty. 

** As to the offers respecting the army, the whole day passed off in nego- 
tiations conducted for the most part by Pallavicino. Garibaldi gave neither 
an affirmative nor a negative answer, but expressed a desire that all the 
ranks of the Southern army should be acknowledged and admitted without 
any examination, and that this army should, in every respect, be put on 
equal terms with the Northern army. The Government gave in; although 
they 
laudable, would expose them. Garibaldi, always faithful to his system, 
which is to think only of his friends, asked that the King should appoint 
Bixio, Cosenza, Medici, and Turr, Lieutenant-Generals. The King acceded 
to his demand. 

**On Wednesday evening the greatest hopes were entertained of seeing 
this serious difference settled, and it was expected that Garibaldi would 
remain at the head of his army. But on Thursday new difficulties 
arose, bs ° . 

‘¢ But we now come to the important part of the subject. Garibaldi, who 
owed the King a definite answer, signified to him that he could not remain, 
except only on condition that the civil and military government of these 
provinces should be intrusted to him for one year, and with full, unlimited 
powers. The King answered, that even if he wished it, he could not grant 
this, as he was a constitutional King, and Parliament had charged him 
with accomplishing the annexation of these provinces under constitutional 
franchises. Need I tell you that Garibaldi, in his demand, was not actuated 
by ambition? I certainly need not, for those who read in good faith, but, 
perhaps, I might do so for those who put a false construction upon words to 
calumniate men’s intentions. 

“* Afier this Garibaldi left Naples, as I told you, accompanied by very few 
friends.’ 

The Moviinento of Genoa relates the following curious anecdote— 

** When Garibaldi arrived at Caprera, he was astonished to find the ap - 

arance of the island quite changed. Instead of the stony desert he had 
eft, he saw before him well-cultivated fields and beautiful plantations with 
shady groves and spacious avenues. It looked as if a magician had been 
there, and struck the island with his wand, bidding nature forthwith to 
lavish her treasures on this chosen spot. But the General was still further 
surprised when, instead of his humble cottage, an elegant villa stood before 
him ; on entering which the mystery was soon explained; for lo! on the 
walls of a fine large hall there hung the portrait of his friend Victor Em- 
manuel, who had turned his absence to account in order to prepare this 
surprise for him.” 

t the advanced age of cighty-two, in calm retirement at Malta, 
Ruggiero Settimo had received a call from Garibaldi to resume at Pa- 
lermo the leadership he hed held in 1848: King Victor Emmanel has 
again summoned the veteran patriot to the Viccroyalty of his native 
island. The venerable patriot, in a letter full of dignity and delight, 
deelines on the score of his health, but promises, if spared, to return to 
Sicily. When it is remembered that this Sicilian statesman was Prime 
Minister so far back as 1812, under the constitutional government which 


Lord William Bentinck established in that island as the condition of | 


British protection, it is needless to add that Ferdinand got rid of him and 
the Palermo Parliament as soon as he had the Holy Alliance at his back. 
Ruggicro émerged again into activity in 1820, and, codperating with 
General Pepe on the mainland, raised the standard of freedom again in 
Sicily ; crushed down by the hoofs of Austrian cavalry, liberty remained 
prostrate until 1848, when once more Ruggiero Settimo became instru- 
mental in his country’s deliverance, preceding Garibaldi as Dictator in 
Palermo. 


The supreme chief of 


All this was declined by } 
Garibaldi with that noble self-denial which characterises him; but his} 


well saw the serious difficulties to which such a measure, in itself 








| 


Then came the bombardment of Messina, and the hordes of | 


sanguinary Swiss let loose by Bomba on the island, followed by ten years | 


of terrorism in the land. 


Guslria.—a report, generally accepted as authentic, made public 
early in the week, states that the British mission at Vienna is to be 
forthwith raised to an Embassy; that Lord Bloomfield is to go from 
Berlin to be Ambassador at Vienna, and that Lord Loftus is to go from 
Vienna to Berlin. 

The Empress of Austria has quitted Vienna for Madeira, via Antwerp, 
to which town, it is assumed, her husband would accompany her. 
Thence she sails for Madcira in the Victoria and Albert. 

The Vienna papers are now deprecating hostility to Italy, and openly 
hinting at the cession of Venetia, 

Hungary.—Reports from Pesth, Paris, and Vienna, represent the 
Hungarians as indisposed to accept the Imperial concessions. They de- 
mand, we are told, “ the complete restitution of their rights. They at 
first included under that denomination the rcéstablishment of the status 
quo before 1848. The difference between the situation of Hungary in 
1847, and that which Francis Joseph offered it in 1860, was consider- 
able, but not immense, and there was perhaps a possibility—or at least 
Baron Vay hoped so—of coming to an understanding, and of diminish- 
ing that difference by means of mutual concessions. But during the 
three weeks which have elapsed since then, the movement in Hungary 
is said to have advanced greatly. The energy of some has roused others ; 
their demands are more oul and more boldly put forward, and the 
Hungarians still call for the ‘ restitutio ad integrum;’ and by these 
words they no longer mean the status quo before 1848, but the status 








quo before 1849! They will not admit that the ten years of reaction— 
from 1850 to 1860—or the two revolutionary years, 1848 and 1849 shall 
be alike effaced. They ask that the ten years of the Bach-Schwarzen. 
burg Administration, which Francis Joseph himself now admits to be 
illegal, should be considered as if it had never existed, and that Hun 
shall be placed in the legal position which she occupied after the eyenty 
of March, 1848. This demand is expressed in a very significant manner 
in the propositions treated in the journals of Pesth—namely, the ro. 
establishment for Hungary of a national and responsible Ministry, as the 
only guarantee for the security and maintenance of the new concessions, 
and the reéstablishment of a national force as the indispensable safeguard 
against bad faith—against another coup d'état.” If this be correet, 
Baron Vay and the Reichsrath politicians will have failed. Certain it jg 
that there is great delay in bringing together the Notables at Gran, ang 
great difficulty in getting county officers to act. But it is equally ob. 
vious that we cannot place entire reliance on any news from ungary, 
Bearing on this subject, take the following from the Paris correspondent 
of the Times— 

‘‘ Explanations, it is said, have been asked of the Piedmontese Govern. 
ment by the French Foreign Office as to whether it is with the knowledge 
or sanction of the former that Garibaldi has signified his ititention og 
attacking Venetia in February or March next. The answer will doubtless 
be in the negative, and with it the Foreign Office must content itself, The 

lan attributed to Garibaldi is to land on the Dalmatian coast and get into 
Montenegro ; to raise the population of the Black Mountain, in order to 
compel the Austrians to keep a considerable force on that side while the 
Piedmontese are busy before Venetia. The Garibaldians and the Monte. 
negrins might keep the country for a much longer time than would be 
necessary for the liberation of the last Italian province, and this would be 
promoted by the rising in Hungary, which, to all appearance, is inevitable, 
Persons of very stron Austrian opinions think that there is no escape for 
Austria but in the surrender of Venetia on almost any terms; for that en 
attempt will be made on that province, and that Hungary will profit by 
the occasion, is eertain.” 

Srruig.—a telegram ‘from Belgrade, November 19, states that the 
Sultan’s Berat of investiture had been read in the presence of the P 
the foreign Consuls, and other dignitaries. Prince Michael replied that 
he should reign according to the double tradition of his dynasty, viz,— 
fidelity to the Suzerain power, but the jealous maintenance intact of the 
rights of the Servian people. 

@unitrd States.—We have advices from New York to the 7th o 
November. They bring the important news that the Republicans haye 
carried their candidates for the offices of President and Vice-President— 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Hamlin. There were four sets of candidates— 
the pair we have mentioned; Mr. Douglas and Mr. Johnson, Democrats; 
Mr. Breckinridge and Mr. Lane, Democrats; and Mr. Bell and Mr, 
Everett, ‘“‘Union” men. At the time of the departure of the mail, re- 
turns had not come in from Oregon and California, but it is assumed they 
would yote for Douglas. The table of returns stands as follows— 
















Lincoln and Hamlin, ] Breckinbridge and Lane, 
Connecticut ......cccccccccccscsece G} Alabama ...cecseccesseeeeeeeseeene 9 
Biinais, ...cccccescccsecese potececes 11 | Arkansas, 4 
Indiana ......ccerecevesves Aoceres - 13| Florida... 3 
Iowa,..... eee eeeeeneeeeeccceetens 4) Georgia... 10 
Maine........cccscccccceccecoeees . _8) Louisiana , 6 
Massachusetts. ....cccccccsccccesce 13 | Mississippi 7 
Michigan ....c.ccccosceccecscscvces 6 | North Carolir 0 
PEIRMSOTEA, 0.050 ccccvevescpcesescess 4) South Carolina 5 
New Hampshire .......ccccoscseece 5] Texas... .ccccccccccvcccccccesess 4 
BW WO i nas ncceceecsecctecsescce 35 - 
ND Ki cvccccasecccsesetosedseceece 23 | Total ..ccvcccsces oe cccvedon owe Of 
Pennsylvania.......cecccccscsevcce 27 | 
SD CONE. onc cecascccvenscaeces 4) Beli and Ev 
Vermont ....cccceseceseveccscesecs 5/| Delaware .,. 3 
Wisconsin ..... oeccccevesee seeeee 98} New Jersey . 7 

-— | Kentucky... . B 

Total. .cccrccs poccccccersecccce 169 Maryland z » 3 

Douglas and Johnson, Tennessee. . BR 

EE 5 sin ihdackdoks caer inessens Ge DRIED ec vcsccccccccces 15 

OPegon ..ccccccecccccccssecccccsese = 

Missouri .......6. PPOTTT TIT Ti 9 i ennvnnesseus oaneet aseuman ae 
BOt cvecesicccesccccesececess 16 

Recapitulation, 
Electoral Votes. 

For Lincoln and Hamlin..... ecoveccoescccenococcsoocees 169 

For Breckinridge and Lane .......cceccccceceseccesceese 61 

For Bell und Everett .......... eerdcecce esnendesanetedt . 57 

For Douglas and Johnson .......es.seeeeees vececoccccoce 16 

Whole electoral vote........0..0.ec08 TTT TTT TTT 303 


Lincoln's majority over all Mteeseees ‘ 
The actual figures may somewhat change the distribution of the States 


| voting against Lineoln ; but from the general run of the popular vote in the 


Free States, we consider it perfectly safe to set down Lincoln’s electoral vote 
at 176. The news from the Pennsylvania October election, operating upon 
the divided democracy on the Pacific coast, may, perhaps, give him 
California and Oregon, 2 

A correspondence has taken plgce between Adjutant Coppinger, of 
the 9th Regiment, and Lord Palmerston, on the subject of a visit of com- 
pany E of that regiment to England. In the letter addressed to the 
Minister, under the date of August 31, the oye | is made whether a 
company of 100 men, including a band of music, of the New York State 
Militia, would be permitted to land in England and parade, armed 
equipped as a military company. The letter states that a—— ; E, oth 

tegiment, New York City Guard, commanded by Captain iam At- 

terbury, is desirous of making an excursion to England next summer, mm 
their military character, and of exchanging courtesies with the Volun- 
teer organizations—their ‘brother soldiers”—of Great Britain. The 
reply, dated October 12, states— 6 , 

“That her Majesty’s Government, as well as the whole British nation, 
would feel very great pleasure at a friendly visit from any portion - ~ 
people of the United States; but it would not be consistent with the la 
of the United Kingdom that a body of armed men, organized as a military 
body, and not being subjects of the British Sovereign, should land in 
United Kingdom and move about therein. rd Palmerston, however, 
would remark that if any of the members of the corps which you mention 
were to come over to England in the summer of next year, bringing 
them their rifles, for the purpose of 9 into competition at the ann) 
Howe checting masting, there can be no doubt that they would be 

eartily welcomed,” , 

The matter was still under consideration, and will be the subject a 
future correspondence between Adjutant Coppinger and the Eng 
Premier, through Lord Lyons, the British Minister at Washington, 
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ir. Archibald, the British Consul in this city. Such visits have not 
heen unfrequent between military companies of the United States and 
the British provinces, and the company hope that they may yet be al- 
jowed to visit England in a military capacity. 


Jrw Sralant.—Our private advices from Taranaki give fuller de- 
tails than those published in the Australian papers. From them we 
Jearn that General Pratt’s order for the embarkation of the women and 

i was vehemently resisted, Some of the women would not go, 
A Volunteer officer was placed in command of a body of regular soldiers 
gnd ordered to force the women on board ship at the point of the bayonet. 
He refused. Of course, he was placed under arrest, and will probably be 
tried by court-martial. Some of the women were carried on board by 

. Others ran off into the bush, and did not reappear until the ships 
had departed. Among those who remain, more than one, capable of firing 

i and rifles with deadly aim, resolyed to shoot the first man who 
fads on them or offered violence. The Magistraics met, and pre- 
gnted astrong remonstrance to General Pratt, with which of course he 
was not well pleased. As to the armed expedition against tke rebel pahs, 
this is the version given by our correspondent— 

“Qn reaching Puketakanere, the troops came on a pah evidently con- 
taining Maoris; they sent in shot and shell, and got in return volleys of 
musketry, and heard shrieks and yells which they attribute to the execution 
done in cannonading the pah. « The Maories fled to another strong pah in the 
year of the one they evacuated. They were followed; shelled again, they 

onathird pah. Again they were followed, and finally they fled to 
their stronghold, Mahoetai, which must be impregnable till the country is 

. Itis in the middle of dense bush, with strong natural defences on 
all sides, The pah is the strongest ever made by the Maories, The 1500 

made no attempt to take it, or even reach it; indeed, from what we 
hear, it would have been only an useless sacrifice of life, for the savages can 
retreat into the forest beyond all reach when they please.”’ 

We hear also that the Waikatoes, who had gone home, gave out that 

had driven the White men before them, and took what they liked; 
ta declared they would return in greater force after they had 


planted their crops. 





PAisrellancons. 


The New Zealand colonists now in England had a meeting on Thurs- 
iby, and have given publicity to their resolutions. 
*I. That in reference to the existing disturbances in the colony of New 
d, this meeting desires to express its conviction— 
“1, That the opposition offered by the rebel chief Wirimu Kinzi to the 
occupation of the land at Waitara purchased by the Governor of New 
, was not founded on any real proprietary or other right held by 
Wirimu Kingi, but on his determination to prevent any further acquisi- 
tion of land by Europeans in the district of Taranaki. 
“2, That the employment of military force was not resorted to by the 
Governor of New Zealand until he had exhausted all other justifiable means 
of vindicating the supremacy of the law and maintaining the authority of 


rown. 

“TI. That this meeting earnestly trusts, in the interests of both races of 
her Majesty’s subjects in New Zealand, that the war may be prosecuted 
with such energy and vigour as can alone bring it to a speedy termination, 
and may convince the native people that they must appeal for redress of 
wrongs from which they may conceive themselves to be suffering to the 
authority of the Queen, and not to the force of arms.” 

These resolutions acquire importance, because the colonists who passed 
them will have to bear their quota of the loss and suffering arising out 


ofthe war; they are not likely, therefore, to justify the Government, 


unless for reasons satisfactory to their minds. 


A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday at Downing Street. 
Mr. E. Ellice, M.P., has written another letter to the Mayor of Coven- 





Between the Aiss and the lip there is many a slip. Mr. Moyer, in at- 
tempting to kiss Miss Barnes in June last, unfortunately caused her to fall 
by which she was severely injured in her spine, so much so as to be still 
unable to walk. On Monday, a Jury assessed the damages at 75/. 

Mr. Parsons, a surgeon, wriles to the 7imes, on Tuesday, denying the 
statement of Mr. T. Ib. Saunders, who alleged that Mr. Kent had applied 
to Mr. Parsons for a certificate of the insanity of Constance Kent, Mr. Par- 
sons says there is not a particle of truth in the story. 

The number of deaths in London last week was 1183; the average the 
same week in ten previous years was 1264; 997 boys and 863 girls, in all 
1860, were registeredas born. In the average of ten years, the number was 
only 1589, 

mNamanp aA 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SaAtuRDAY Mornine, 

The President of the United States recently expressed to a distinguished 
English statesman, in the most distinct and emphatic terms, the satis- 
faction with which he saw the Volunteer movement in England. He 
regarded it as a grand step towards the best security for national*inde- 
pendence. England could never be subdued, but with a population 
unused to arms, she might be subject to sudden visitation and to 
painful trouble and calamity. But now her young men are becoming 
familiar with the rifle, as they are in America; and he believed that 
nothing would more powerfully contribute to preserve the moral as well 
as material independence of England, the peace of her shores, or her in- 
fluence in Europe. This is the spirit in which President Buchanan 
speaks on the subject of our Volunteer movement ; it is the opinion of a 
statesman native of a country whose armies are supplied by Volunteers, 
and who is personally familiar with England and with Europe. 





The Yourteur of yesterday published a convention concluded between 
the Governments of Sardinia and France, arranging several questions in 
reference to the annexation of Savoy and Nice. It is determined that 
the portion of the Sardinian debt chargeable to Savoy and Nice shall be 
45 millions of Sardinian Rentes, which the French Government will 
remit to Sardinia. The charges incurred by Sardinia, on account of 
Savoy and Nice, will be transferred to Sardinia. 

The Moniteur also published an Imperial decree, abolishing the prohi- 
bition against the exportation of iron ore, which may in future be ex- 
ported free of duty. 

The following statement is quoted from the Paris correspondence of the 
afternoon edition of the Morning Herald. The letter bears the date of 
“ Thursday evening.” 

** The negotiations for the cession of Venetia have been commenced. A 
long conference took place yesterday at the Foreign Office on the subject, be- 
tween M. Thouvencl, Prince Metternich, and M. de Kisseleff. There was 
nothing drawn up, and, in fact, the conversation, if I am correctly informed, 


| rolled chiefly on the means by which Austria might get rid of that costly 


try, repudiating any intention, by using the word “concealed” in his | 


previous letter, of conveying an imputation on Mr. Gladstone's frankness 
and sincerity. 

The British Commissioners for negotiating the French tariff have con- 
cluded their labours and dispersed. Mr. Cobden has gone to the South 
of France; Mr. Malet and Mr. Lack have come home. 


The Reverend John William Nutt, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, | 


in the University of Oxford, has been appointed one of her Majesty's As- 
sistant-Inspectors of Schools. 

It has been ascertained that Mr. Bryan King has courteously surren- 
dered his peculiar views, and that henceforth there are not likely to be 
any more dissensions in the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East.—J’ost. 


A capital hoax was practised this week ; a crowd was assembled at the 
South-Western, Waterloo Station, to grect the Emperor Napoleon, who 
was telegraphed as being in a train, from Winchester. Police, directors, 
ind railway officials, were all ready to do homage to a very quiet dark 
little gentleman, whose only qualifications for the sceptre consisted of 
& large nose and curled moustache. 


The Bishop of Carlise was “enthroned” on Wednesday at the Ca- 


Miss Burdett Coutts has sent a letter to Miss Shedden, expressive of her 
sympathy for Miss Shedden’s position, and congratulating her on the 
she has displayed. ‘The letter was accompanied by a cheque for 200/. 
It is stated that Captain Tarleton of the Euryalus will succeed to the com- 
mand of the Royal yacht, on Captain Denman attaining his flag. 
Mr. John Ashley Warre, one of the Members for Ripon, died at Rams- 
ge ou Sunday. He was a Liberal, and a supporter of Lord Palmerston's 
vernment, 


a Before leaving Naples, Garibaldi published the following announcement— 
The public is informed that I shall receive no letters at Caprera, unless 
are prepaid.—G, GAniBaLpI.”’ 


Messrs, Stephenson and Co., of Newcastle, have received an order for the 
Manufacture of an engine, tender, and suite of state carriages fer the 
Ptiun Pasha. This is the second order; the first manufactured were 
Utterly destroyed by a luggage-train on the Egyptian Railway. 
F Russian Government, having determined to follow the example of 
France and England, and build an iron-clad vessel, has obtained plans and 
tes which are now on their way to St. Petersburg. 


| on Friday morning. 


appendage with profit to herself.”’ 
[This is a story that strongly ‘‘requires confirmation.” 
Austria must have made a great step towards good sense. ] 


If it be true, 





It is said that as the Pope refuses to consecrate Monseigneur Maret, 
the Bishop of Vannes, the Emperor has resolved to dispense with the 
Papal exequatur. It seems there is a precedent by which the imposi- 
tion of hands by three bishops can be substituted for the consent of his 
Holiness, but the episcopal body does not furnish the requisite number 
of docile prelates.—Letter from Paris. 





Advices from Constantinople to the 17th have been received. It is 
reported that the ratification of a loan contracted for by M. Mirés, was 
sent to Paris onthe 16th. The Levant Herald states that ae foreign re- 
presentatives are about to submit a scheme of provincial and financial 
reform to the Porte, and will at the same time conjointly urge its adop- 
tion. It is said that Ismail Pacha, of the Danubian provinces, is to com- 
plete the late mission of the Grand Vizier. News from Syria is to the 
ith instant. Ismail Pacha (Kmety) has resigned his command, The 
arrears due to the troops have been paid. The Porte has sent physicians 
to Beyrout. 


The Empress of Austria arrived at Plymouth, on her way to Madeira, 
She had arrived at Antwerp on Tuesday, and she 
guitted that place on Wednesday, in the Victoria and Albert, accom- 
panied by the Osborne. When the yachts entered Plymouth yesterday 
they were received with a salute. A telegram, dated ten o'clock yes- 
terday morning, says— 

‘* The Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, with the Empress of Austria, is 
in Hamoaze. Count Apponyi, the Austrian Ambassador, is gone from De- 
vonport to Mount Edgeeumbe Park, where ,it is probable her Imperial Ma- 


| jesty will land, The Port Admiral’s barge is in attendance. The weather 





is very unfavourable. Wind S.W., with much rain.” 





Iler Majesty has signified her intention of conferring the Order of the 
Garter upon the Duke of Newcastle. 

The election of Alderman for, Walbrook Ward terminated poe 
in a poll between Mr. J. C. Lawrence, builder, and Mr. John Linklater, 
solicitor: Lawrence, 73; Linklater, 64. Majority for Lawrence, 9. 


Lieutenant Allen, a prisoner in the Queen's Bench, convicted in India of 
the manslaughter of his Native servant, was yesterday brought up by habeas 
corpus, and discharged on the ground of informality in the removal from 
India. 

The habeas corpus is.ued for the production of Miss Barford was extended, 
The young lady was in attendance, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Farpay AFTERNOON. 

During the early part of the week the markets for English Securities 
remained in a dull and inanimate state; the uncertainty then prevailing as 
to the future course of the Bank of France tended to check operations of a 
speculative character, and kept quotations fiat, Consols opened on Monday 
93} 933 for 6th December, and continued at that price until Wednesday 
mid-day, when, upon the announcement of the negotiation entered into 
between the Banks of France and England, whereby the former is to have as 
a loan 2,000,000/. in gold in exchange for 2,000,000/. in silver, a sharp and 
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sudden rise took place to 93 933. Several ‘‘ Bears’’ were induced to repur- 
chase their stock whilst there were only few sales for realization ; thus the 
market closed firm, and has since shown considerable steadiness, although 
the highest prices have not been maintained. Consols were yesterday 
933 93%, today the last price is 933 only; this is poregs consequent upon 
the dulness upon the Paris Bourse, Rentes being actually a shade weaker 
than they were before the Bank operation. India Five per Cents, 1033 
103}; Bank Stock has been done this morning at 234; New Three per 
Cents and Reduced, 913 92. ‘The average rate for money in the English 
Market has been 3 percent. The demand has not by any means been active. 

The principal feature in the Foreign Stock Market has been the activity 
shown in the dealings in Turkish Stocks; the quotations have again risen 
2 per cent; the New Six per Cents leaving off5$4 59, and the Old ditto, 73} 
733. These late improvements are owing to the announced wae of 
the new Loans of 16,000,000/. Mexican, good at 213 22; Spanish, 49 50; 
the Deferred, 41414; and the Certificates, 53 6; Venezuela, 21 22; Ditto 
One-and-a-Half per Cent, 1112. Other Securities show firmness at ad- 
vaneed rates. Peruvian Four-and-a-Ialf per Cent, 9495; Ditto Three 

r Cent, 73 74; Sardinian and Victor Emmanuel Bonds both good and in 

lemand; the former at 87 88, and the latter, 97 98.- Russian Five per 
Cents, 105 107 ; Buenos Ayres steady, 9496; and the Three per Cents, 29 
30. .French Railway Shares have been rather inactive; and, although an 
advance was established at one time, quotations were not supported, and re- 
ceded. Lombardo-Venetian were § discount, but are now 3? } discount; 
Paris and Lyons, 25% 36}. Indian Shares are good, in anticipation of 
approaching dividends—East Indian, 101 102 ; Madras, 95 96; Bombay and 

aroda, 94} 95}. 

English Railway Stocks and Shares have the last day or two been very 
active, and exhibited great buoyancy ; quotations are considerably higher 
all round—Great Western, 72 72}; Midland has risen to 132} 132}; Lon- 
don and North-Western, 99} 100; London and Brighton, 113 114; Caledo- 
nian has risen fully 1 per cent, and closed 93} 94; Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee, 38} 39}; Berwick, 102 102}; North British, 62} 63; Chester and 
Holyhead, 62} 53}; South-Eastern and Dover, 84} 84}; Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincoln very firm, 47 48; Great Northern, 111} 112}; North 
Staffordshire, 145 143; London, Chatham, and Dover, 50 52. ‘ 

Canadian Shares have shown heaviness—Great Western, 114 11}; and 
Grand Trunk, 22} 23. 

Joint-Stock Banks have been in demand, and close generally good—City, 
70 72; London Joint-Stock, 303 311; Westminster, 62} 63}; Union, 25% 
26}. Ocean Marine Assurance, 14 2$ prem.; Thames and Mersey, § } 
prem., dull, 





It is understood that Mr. Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, of the firm of Finlay, 
Hodgson, and Co., is the Bank director who will be recommended in March 
next to succeed Mr. Latham as Deputy-Governor. 

The Sussex, with 62,161 ounces of gold, and the Water Nymph with 
80,453 ounces, have arrived from Australia. ‘The gold, value 570,000/., was 
immediately bought for France. Two other ships, the Anglesea and the 
Suffolk, are nearly due, with gold on board. 

Mr. Anderson, Inspector of Machinery at Woolwich, has reported on the 
comparative value of Australian and English coal for steam purposes, 
Whitworth coal, in the first experiment, produced in a given time 4000 re- 
volutions of an engine, Welsh coal 4367, Hartley 4290, and Australian 
3950. On a second experiment, Australian coal produced 4080 revolutions, 
80 above Whitworth, and 287 below Welsh coal. Mr. Abel, chemist to the 
War Department at Woolwich, says the volatile matter in Australian coal 
amounts to 71 per cent, and light and porous coke 29 percent. It is, there- 
fore, adapted for the manufacture of gas. 

A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. J. and E. Williams, sugar agents, 
Fenchurch Street, was held on Wednesday. The liabilities are 42,281/. ; 
assets, 33,629/. A composition of 16s. in the pound was offered, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate and report. 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company has published its fourteenth annnal 
report, from which we learn that 587 proposals, producing a revenue in an- 
nual premiums 13,523/., have been accepted during the year, convering as- 
surances for 357,764/. The total annual revenne is 108,988/., securing pay- 
ments at deaths for no less than 2,439,582/, 

The London Discount Company has determined to wind up. Four years’ 
business had only produced a gross profit of 60,000/., or about 9 per cent; 
but 47,0007. of bad debts had accrued: 18,2007. only had been divided, or 
about 1} per cent per annum. Mr. Scholefield, M.P., and three other 
directors, have resigned ; they disapprove of the winding- up. 





BIRTHA, 

On the 13th of November, at Parham Park, Sussex, the Honourable Mrs. Curzon, 
of a daughter, 

On the l4th, at Hilton, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smythe, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Chatham, the Wife of Captain Usher, Royal Marines, of a 
daughter. 

On the 16th, at 17, Eccleston Square, the Wife of David Power, Esq., Q.C. of a 
daughter. 

On the 17th, at Evington Place, Kent, Lady Honeywood, of a son, 

On the 19th, at 46, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, the Wite of Colonel Sir Henry 
James, Royal Engineers, of a son, 

On the 19th, at 20, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Lady Hoste, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, ‘ 

On the 12th of November, at Cardenham Church, by the Honourable and Reverend 
J. T. Boscawen, John Tremayne, Esq., of Heligan, to the Honourable Mary Char- 
lotte Martha, eldest daughter of Lord Vivian, of Glynn, Cornwall. 

On the 20th, at St. Luke’s Church, Cheltenham, Captain George Henry Grey, 
Grenadier Guards, only son of the Right Houourable Sir George Grey, Bart., to 
Harriet Jane, youngest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Pearson, 

DEATHS. 


| TOPICS OF THE DAY, — 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
Tue choice of Mr. Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency of 4 
United States, in succession to Mr. Buchanan, is a remarkable 
event. Asa matter of course, every election of this magnitude 
stirs up the whole party spirit in the Union, but this particulap 
contest has in this respect surpassed the majority of its prede- 
cessors. Nor could it be otherwise. Independently of the agita- 
tion on the subject of slavery extension, there was a feelj 
abroad in the North, that it was time to put an end to Souther 
domination, The main question at issue was not between slay 
and non-slavery, but between those who have enjoyed power fo 
a quarter of a century, and those who have been excluded 
Slavery and the non-extension of slavery were the battle cries, 
but the thing contended for substantially was power. It jig no. 
cessary to bear this in mind, in order to arrive at a correct esti- 
mate of the meaning of this election. Those who cannot ge. 
knowledge the soundness of this view will expect changes of 
policy rather than changes of persons, and they will be disap. 
pointed—the Southern secessionists not less than tle Northern 
abolitionists. A review of the facts will support this statement, 
There were four sets of candidates. The Republicans, or nop. 
extension of slavery party, the representatives of the North, had 
the advantage of nominating two men, Mr. Lincoln and Mr 
Hamlin, upon whom they could concentrate their whole strength, 
But, on the other side, there were fatal divisions. The purely 
Democratic party split its suffrages between two men—Mr, Douglas 
and Mr. Breckinridge. Mr. Douglas is a demagogue, opposed tp 
the policy of Mr. Buchanan, and the leader of a small section of 
the Democratic party, which shunted off into a siding on the 
question of territorial rights. Mr. Breckinridge is a representa. 
tive of Southern Democratic views, and a supporter of the poli 
of the present President, but with a more decided leaning ro sem | 
the South than Mr. Buchanan has ever shown. In addition to 
these two, there was Mr. Bell, an ‘‘ old line Whig,” a respectable 
Senator, a politician who had held office, and acquired a repute. 
tion for moderate opinions, With him, Mr. Everett was asso- 
ciated—a strong proof of moderation, and what we may call con- 
servatism. Douglas and Breckinridge divided the purely Demo- 
cratic party, but, as the event has shown, they had a powerful 
competitor in Mr. Bell, whose known freedom from extreme views 
called forth the efforts of the middle party in the South, who re- 
gard secession with abhorrence. Now for the figures. There are 
303 Presidential electors, chosen by the people. Of these, Mr, 
Lincoln has secured 169, giving him a majority of 35 over 
all the others put together. In this majority are in- 
cluded the great States—New York with its 35 votes, Penn- 
sylvania with its 27 votes, and Ohio with its 23 votes. Mr, 
Lincoln, in fact, has carried every free state except New Jersey, 
California and Oregon; the returns from the two latter have 
not been received, but they are assumed to be democratic. Their 
votes amount to7; so that Lincoln obtains a majority of 162 
in the free States; whereas Colonel Freemont only polled 114 in 
1856. This only shows how completely the North had resolved 
to vindicate its power. It isthe figures on the other side that, 
telling the story of dissension, show us how improbable isa 
secession. Mr. Douglas only obtained 16 votes, that is, assuming 
that he has carried California and Oregon. At present, we only 
know that he receives the 9 votes of Missouri. This is to be at- 
tributed to the fact that the Democrats regard Mr, Douglas as a 
deserter, and they have punished him accntinnty. Next, observe 
that Mr. Bell obtains almost as many supporters as Mr. Breckin- 
ridge. Mr. Bell had the votes of all the central States—New Jersey, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and even of Tennessee ; 
a total of 57 votes; whereas Mr. Breckinridge, the legitimate demo- 
cratic candidate, has only obtained 61 votes from Alabama, Arkan- 





| sas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, the Carolinas, and 


Texas, These two sections represent the great schism in the South, 
But from that schism we draw an important conclusion. How is 
secession possible when five Slave States, four of them having the 
highest number of votes in the South, give those votes for men W 

stood without a settled ‘“ platform,” and simply came forward a 
“Union men,” that is, as men who were, above all things, for 
preserving the Union? The thing is impossible. A secession 0 
the South without Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, is 
ridiculous. It proves the existence of a strong and determin 





On the 6th of November, at Florence, Charlotte Maria, eldest daughter of the | 
late Edward Robert Marcus Whyte, Esq., of Hotham House, Yorkshire, and | 
granddaughter of Sir John Owen, of Orieltoun, Pembrokeshire, Bart., M.P. | 

On the 13th, at Cardoness, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, Sir David Max- | 
well, Bart., Hon. Colonel of the Galloway Militia. | 

On the 13th, at Hyéres, in the South of France, aged thirty-six, Charles Thomas 
Coote, M.D., late Ratclitfe Travelling Fellow of the University of Oxford, and one 
of the Assistant Physicians of the Middlesex Hospital. 

On the 16th, at Bonneveine, near Marseilles, Marietta, the beloved wife of Pantia 
Stephen Ralli, of 5, Connaught Place West, London, aged fifty. 

On the 16th, at the Vicarage, Westow, the Reverend W. T. Wild, B.D., twenty- 
seven years Vicar of the Parish, and late Lecturer of St. James’s, Clerkenwell. 

On the 17th, at 1, George Street, Bathwick Hill, Bath, deeply lamented, Catha- 
rine Wade, widow of the late Lieutenant-General Charles William Maxwell, 
K.C.H., C.B., formerly Colonel of the Third West India Regiment. 

On the 17th, at her residence, St. John’s Lodge, Regent's Park, Isabel, widow 
of the late Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart., Baron de Goldsmid and da Palmeira, 
in the seventy-third year of her age. 

On the 18th, at the West Cliff, Ramsgate, John Ashley Warre, Esq., M.P., in | 
his seventy-fourth year, 

On the 18th, at his residence, Bromley, Kent, Henry Vane Jadis, aged thirty- 
two, eldest son of Henry Fenton Jadis, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns, Board 
of Trade, 

On the 20th, at Hastings, the infant son of Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable 
C. H, and Mrs, Lindsay, aged three months and a half, 





| 
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Unionist element in the South, and it brings those four great 
States nearer to the North. That Mr. Breckinridge should carry 
the pure South is not surprising—he is their man ; the surprisitg 
thing is that he has not carried the Middle States. The vote give® 
to Mr. Bell is evidence of a decisive character against any serious 
attempt at disunion. 

* Nor is it less likely that Mr. Lincoln, when in the saddle, 
will pursue a Conservative policy. Those who dream of a repe 
of the Fugitive Slave-law will be deluded by their dreams. The 
new President will be bound by the platform of his party to exert 
his power to prevent the extension of slavery into the territories; 
but we may confidently assume that he will not act against 
slavery itself, although he may affect a little more energy “t 
preventing the abuse of the American flag. The main object of 
the North in electing Mr. Lincoln was to obtain power. ~_ 
the explanation, They have been enabled to do this through t 
follies of the Democrats, follies arising in the extravagant pre 
tensions of the South. But they have not won a complete victory 
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t fact against any material change in the domestic 

of the Union is this—there is a majority of 8 in the Senate, 
7 in the House of Representatives against the new Govern- 
ment. It is quite possible to carry on the Government with a con- 
temporaneous opposition in Congress, but the existence of that 
ition will necessarily make the administration very cautious, 

aps com romising, in its proceedings, It is too soon yet to 
measure the full effect of a purely sectional election ; but it 1s not 
too soon to see that certain cardinal points will remain un- 
There will be no disunion; there will be no attack on 

the domestic institution ; there will be a great change of persons, 
but a very moderate change of policy. The great fact is that the 
North has elected a President in opposition to the South. We 
shall have to wait long to see what fruit this will ultimately bear. 


hee 
polie 


AUSTRIA AND VENICE, 

at project of expelling the stranger from Italy, begun 
on 4 ally effect in 1859 by the aid of French arms, and carried 
so much nearer to completion in 1860 by Italian arms, by Garibaldi 
and Vietor Emmanuel, must be pressed forward to its legitimate 
termivation. If the Italian Government had the will to stop, it 
js obvious that it has not the power. No movement so purely 
national has been seen in Europe since 1792; the only approach 
to it was the Hungarian insurrection of 1848, The whole Italian 
Je passionately desire freedom and independence, and a vast 
8 of this kind cannot be arrested until it has achieved its aim. 
The next step in the heroic business is the liberation of Venetia, 
and, unless means can be devised to effect that liberation peace- 
fully, war must arise. It is impossible that the Italians and their 
should remain insensible to the agonies and supplications 
of Venice; and, indeed, until Venetia is free, Italy will not cease 
to be a source of European danger. Three motives combine into 
one great impulse—the noble passion of the people, the forecast of 
the statesman as regards Italy, and the forecast of the statesman 
as regards Europe. By one means or another, by dexterous 

soy cy or desperate warfare, Venetia must be freed. 
iow the title of Austria to Venetia is by no means of ancient 
date. In its origin it is not pure. Napoleon Bonaparte, in 
1197, surreptitiously possessed himself of Venice, expressly for the 
purpose of employing it as a means of making peace. Venice be- 
came French by the same means that Genoa became French. The 
troops of Bonaparte entered to sustain a democratic revolution, 
and forthwith became masters of the place. Then, when the 
time came to make peace, Bonaparte handed the ancient Republic 
over to Austria in exchange for Belgium, just sixty-three years 
ago, This treaty of Campo Formio is the most ancient title-deed 
held by Austria to the territories of the Venetian Republic. 
Purists may say that the title is invalid because it is tainted with 
fraud. The objection is a piece of hypercriticism ; and, even if it 
were valid, the treaty of Vienna covers the treaty of Campo For- 
mio, England has no more right to the Cape of Good Hope than 
Austria has to Venice. On purely diplomatic grounds Austria has 
an abundant title to her Venetian possessions, She received them 
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ultima ratio. Zhe question is, how to get Austria out of Venetia. 
Can she be got out without recourse to arms? She stands there at 
this moment by the classic Italian streams and in the classic 
Italian towns armed to the teeth, quartering her northern con- 
scripts in the ancient cities and fair villages of this noble country. 
Everything seems prepared for war. Forts are armed; armies 
are posted as if in campaign; harbours are blocked up, and shore 
batteries frown upon the sea, Need all this deadly apparatus te 
set in motion? Must Italy fight for her full freedom? Can no 
means be found, other than those of war, which will clear the 
country of those who feed upon it and oppress it, and whose pre- 
sence mars the unity of the great nation rising into existence 
under our eyes, with Roman obstinacy and mediwval energy ? 
Would it be more profitable to Austria in every sense, the highest 
as well as the lowest, to sel’ the rights she has acquired during 
the last sixty years from potentates and from possession? In the 
lowest sense, clearly a war would be her ruin; and no war, but 
armed expectation, will be ruin almost as surely. In the highest 
aspect, a war could bring her no credit, no honour, no moral 
weight in Europe. If successful, she would still be an impossi- 
bility, an European nuisance in Italy. In the lowest sense, a 
sale would put money in her empty purse, and would relieve her 
of a dependency which does not pay. She could, besides, secure 
fair terms for international commerce, which Italy would be very 
willing to grant. In the highest sense, she onal gain morally a 
far better position than that she now holds in Europe, if it were 
only that, by seeing her true interests in regard to Italy, she im- 
pressed the many races under her sway with some hope that they 
too would be rightfully dealt with, and permitted to grow happy, 
prosperous, and free. Austria should remember that Italy will 
not be her enemy in perpetuity unless she chooses to make her so. 
Even the Vienna papers, gagged as they are, begin to see that 
Austrian interests—we may say German, and indeed European 
interests—dictate a reconciliation. Germany has nothing to fear 
from an united Italy. In the lowest and the highest sense, 
Austria would find her profit in an arrangement which would 
restore Venetia to Italy, and restore Austria to her proper sphere 
of action. 

The best mode of getting Austria out of Venetia would be- by 
a treaty of cession for a pecuniary consideration. But where is 
Italy to find the purchase money? Where could Italy find it 
more readily than in Lngland? Why should not England ad- 
vance the sum required or guarantee its payment, taking, of 
course, adequate security? Foreign loans we know stink in the 
nostrils of capitalists, but what country has ever before offered 
the securities that Italy could offer? We say nothing of the po- 
litical motives that might be set forth to warrant the investment. 
They are manifest. It is said that we have done nothing for 
Italy, a misstatement of fact, which any Italian who chose might 
correct. But if we have done nothing heretofore, we might now 
do what no other nation could do—strive to induce Austria to 
part with Venetia, and supply Italy with the consideration. If 
Austria refused to get rid of her burden, if moved by pride and 


from Bonaparte when it was the fashion to effect a peace on the | pride alone, and a false estimate of national dignity, she insist 


basis of compensations. She conquered them back when the power 
of Napoleon was rent in pieces, and at the great diplomatic satur- 
niliain Vienna her ancient and modern titles to all her old and 
new Italian possessions were set forth afresh. As against Govern- 
ments her title is good, but as against the Venetians her title is 
worthless ; for the Venetians have never acquiesced in the va- 
lidity of her titles. They have been kept in subjection, as, for 
years, Ireland was kept in subjection, by the sword. The Aus- 
trian was a stranger, like the Briton ; but, unlike the Briton, he 
has not ceased to be a stranger. While Ireland has become 
English in language and in law, Venetia has remained 
steadfastly Italian; her pulses have ever throbbed sympa- 
thetically with the heart of Italy, and she has yearned 
to become de facto as well as de jure a part of an Italian 
nation, When Venice became part of the Austrian domi- 
tion, even French Republicans bartered provinces like sheep, 
and the idea of a national Italy, as we now conceive it, had no 
existence except in the minds of the imaginative few. Austria 
did nothing unusual in accepting, and Bonaparte did nothing 
Uusualin giving away, Venetia. The critical historian may re- 
view and condemn the transaction, but he cannot destroy the fact 
that Austria has a good treaty right to Venetia, and another right 
well as valid—possession. As reasonable creatures, we are 
und to recognize this serious fact. On the other hand, Aus- 
tria’s title is bad, not because she obtained it originally from one 
who seized by fraud the territory he afterwards ceded, but be- 
cause the people of that territory, whose voice in the matter must 
be heard, ave never signed it with their consent. They are the 
t judges of their own affairs, and they have over and over 
bie declared against the Austrian. In fact, their common daily 
1s a protest to that effect. Having never acquiesced, re! are 
free to break from subjection, and any nation is free to aid them. 
There is nothing whatever to limit their action, except the limits 
the practical. If they can fling out the stranger, they have a 
moral right to fling him out. If they can levy war upon him 
have a natural right to call in aid; and if the new King of 
Mt Y, Tightly interpreting the desire of his people and rightly es- 
ing the consequences to Europe, thinks fit to make war on 
behalf of fellow citizens held in durance, he would be justified in 
© doing. The mere fact that a lieutenant of the Austrian Em- 
Peror is at Venice is a valid easus belli for an Italian King. 
ut war in this, as in all other cases, should really be the 





on being beaten out of Venetia, on her head be it. She cannot 
eseape her doom, By peaceful means or warlike means, she must 
be expelled from Venetia, so that Italy may be one; and, as to 
the part that England is likely to play, it is certain she will not 
fight against, and it is not improbable she might fight for, the 
utter expulsion of Austria from the Italian peninsula, 





THE NEW ZEALAND WAR, 
A.rnoven the war in New Zealand had not taken any larger 
proportions at the date of the latest advices, it is manifest that 
the question out of which it sprung has grown considerably since 
it fell into the hands of the Colonial Parliament. Some proof of 
this lies in the ample supply of ‘“ Papers presented to both Houses 
of Assembly,” by order of the Governor, and which it has been 
our misfortune to peruse ; but further and better proof is to be 
found in the proceedings of the said Parliament, which, so far as 
we are aware, had determined to inquire as was only fitting into 
the origin of the insurrection, but, at the same time, to prosecute 
hostilities with vigour. The subject had given rise to very ani- 
mated debates, and to some excellent speeches on both sides; it 
had given rise to a Committee of Inquiry by the whole House, 
and the raking up of the whole question. This is a great advan- 
tage. Too much light, providing it be pure dry light, cannot be 
thrown upon a dispute involving the broadest principles of Euro- 
pean policy in relation to the native races, and bringing to an 
issue the fundamental subjects of difference between them. Nor 
between them only, but between two sections of the colonists. We 
are afraid the primary quarrel is not that represented by William 
King on one side and Teira on the other, but that represented by 


bishops and clergy together, with their supporters, and the Go- 
vernor, the Ministry, and the majority of the Assembly. The 
Natives and their land are, in the main, materials of party war 
only; the real question at issue is, shall the bishops and clergy 
of the Established Church, who find allies in certain laymen, or 
shall the Governor and the colonists, taken as a body, frame and 
carry out the policy of Government in New Zealand ¢ 


We may set aside the proximate cause of the war, as only 


liable to confuse the larger question ; but before dismissing it, we 
may plainly express our views. 
in the Waitara was offered for sale. rnc 
bound, consented to purchase it, providing the Native 
could make out against all comers a clear proprietary right to the 


They are these. A block ofland 
The Governor, as in duty 
prietors 
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land, and providing all claimants upon it were satisfied. The 
Land Commissioner, Mr. L‘Lean, accordingly entered upon the 
business. He proceeded with great caution, and acted upon in- 
structions framed for his guidance in such eases. For nine 
months, the question remained open. Every opportunity was al- 
lowed for the lodging and investigation of claims. Not only Mr. 
M‘Lean but the District Commissioner, Mr. Parris, went 
thoroughly into the subject, and claimants residing in distant 
places were hunted up, so that every appearance of haste might 
be avoided. Fictitious claims always abound on these occasions ; 
Natives, in the hope of sharing in the purchase-money, going so 
far as to claim compensation because they had been wounded on 
land offered for sale! These claims were set aside, and others 
were satisfied. The sole obstacle to the sale was William King. 
He did not put in any claim to the land; he did not claim any 
proprietary right. Te admitted that the land belonged to those 
who were willing to sell it; but, adding that he would not permit 
the sale, he rose and departed. Without going into the remote 
departments of the question, such as the validity of the claim of 
the Waikatoes, who conquered the district years ago, and who 
sold their claim; the validity of Mr. Spain’s award, and the sub- 
sequent movements of William King, we ask whether the sulky 
defiance of this chief should have been allowed to operate as a bar 
to the transaction ? When he declared he would not permit the 
sale, he set himself in direct opposition to the authority of the 
Queen’s representative, who was bound to see that Teira had his 
rights, and bound to judge what those rights were. When 
Governor Browne said he would not purchase land with a disputed 
title, he could not have meant that he would not purchase land the 
title of which was disputed in this turbulent fashion. The title 
must be disputed by some one who had a right to dispute it, and 
who advanced reasons and facts for the claims he set forth. To 
say simply to Teira, you shall not sell, and to the Governor you 
shall not buy, isa defiance. The Governor so regarded this act, and 
proceeded to complete the sale. But here he was met by King, 
who built a pah and performed a war dance. To have looked on 
passively would have been to abdicate authority, and submit to 
insult. Governor Browne did not look on passively as we know; 
and the war was the result. We see no other course which he 
could have pursued, and have remained Governor of New Zealand ; 
for much more than meets the eye was involved in the resistance 
offered by King. 

This brings us back to the larger question of New Zealand 
weer In the early days of the settlements in the colony, the 

atives readily sold their land, Mr, Me Lean estimates that, 
during his tenure of office, he has purchased upwards of 20,000,000 


of acres. Of late this readiness to sell has greatly diminished, | 


and coincidently with the lessening of the desire to sell, two 


movements have grown up, one known as the Maori King move- | 


ment, the other as the Land League. Probably both had the same 
origin. If we admit that the Natives, alarmed at the progress of 
the colonists, and shocked at the feuds among themselves arising 
out of land disputes, determined to try and check the latter and 


arrest the former, we are obliged to note at the same time the | 


wonderful coincidence between the views and sympathies of the 
bishops and clergy and those of the Natives. The Maori King 
and the Maori Land League did not originate directly in the 


teachings of Bishop Selwyn and Archdeacon Hadfield. No one | 
could dream that they did. But the opinions of these divines | 
must have helped indirectly to forward the Maori agitation for a | 
King, and the formation of a Land League which is practically, a | 


New Zealand Ribbon Lodge. From the evidence of Archdeacon 
Hadfield before the Committee of the whole House, it is clear he 
for one, is bent on throwing obstacles in the way of the further 


alienation of land by the Natives. Bishop Selwyn ventures the | 
broad assertion, in the protest he put forth against the resolutions | 


of a Provincial Council, that the colony was formed ‘ not for the 


acquisition of territory by the English race, but for the protection | 


of the New Zealanders.” This is an extravagant assertion, Mr. 
C. W. Richmond has truly pointed out that, so far from this 
being the case, ‘‘suecessive Secretaries of State, beginning with 
the Marquis of Normanby, have declared that the equal 
benefit of both races was the motive for assuming the sove- 
reignty of the islands.” And it must be abundantly clear 


that no British Government would have sanctioned the | 


Quixotic notion of going to New Zealand solely to protect the 
Natives. If they did, they showed great want of foresight, for 
the establishment of a British colony could only end in the utter 
defeat and extirpation, or the supremacy of the superior race. 
It may be desirable to discourage the further colonization of New 
Zealand, and check its progress, but that will hardly be the 
opinion of the enterprising settlers ; and we are of opinion that, 
rightly or wrongly, if it were given out by authority that 
the interests of the colonists were to be subordinate to the 
so-called interests of the Natives, ‘‘a war of races would 
be inevitable.” Yet the real question involved in the course 
followed by Bishop Selwyn and Archdeacon Hadtield is pre- 
cisely that of the supremacy of the Native race, of an inevitable 
war between the two. We have no doubt of the perfect purity of 
Bishop Selwyn’s motives and aims; we are indeed proud that 
the Natives should have so noble a champion; but our hearty 
perception of his high qualities dees not blind us to the indirect 
my of his conduct—the growing determination of cer- 
tain Natives to prevent the sale of land, and the establishment of 
what we have called a New Zealand Ribbon Lodge for that pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, there is a broad and wholesome sense in 


many of his recommendations, but they are marred 
indiscriminate advocacy of what quae to be Nati * & 
rests. ‘‘Land Leagues,” he says, in a memorandum ng 
this year, “are the sensanalo protest of an wanes ; 
majority against an aggressive minority,” an argument whine 
will please a section of our own politicians. He does 
see in what sense it is an offence on the part of the Native ~ 
to refuse to sell their land, Certainly in no sense, But it is 
offence on the part of some of the Natives to prevent other Nati ~ 
from selling their own land, That is the offence of William _ 
and that is the offence of the whole of the land leaguers, Ther, 
is no power in the colony to force any Native, or any body of Ne. 
tives, to sell land; there is a force, the Governor, to protect a i. 
tive who refuses to sell. The grievance at Taranaki is not that 
Europeans grasp at Native property, but that Native quarrels 
with Native, and Native slays Native, as Katatore slew Rawini 
and as Ihaia slew Katatore, in consequence of their inabilit to 
adjust their claims, It was inevitable that one day a “ turbulent 
chief,” like William King, would come into collision with the 
sae and the wonder is that the collision did not come 
efore. 

Perhaps the true solution of the difficulty of dealing with the 
Native race, without destroying them by mere contact, will be 
found by persisting in the plan of an annual Maori Conference 
as a preliminary step to an admission of the Maori into the pte- 
cincts of the representative institutions of the colony. The rage 
has made great progress, It is the noblest race of savages yet 
discovered. We heartily trust that means will be devised for 
preserving them; but that can only be done by bringing them 
gradually to approximate towards our customs, to yield obedience 
to our laws, to follow our practices in industrious, agriculty 
and commercial life. Certainly, colonists like those in New 
Zealand will not approximate to the Maori organization or the 
Maori customs, The splendid savages must approach our stand- 
ard, and so naturally beeome part of the colony, or they-must 
die out. There is no help for it. And the way to bring about 
the sadder result will be by making the colonists believe they are 
to be sacrificed to the Maories, and by making the Maories believe 
that they will be protected and supported in their antagonism by 
the British people, 








LAW AMENDMENT, 

Tue meagre results of the last session of Parliament have only 
contributed to stir up the friends of Law Amendment to early 
exertion, The necessity of reform is now so apparent, as well to 
the commercial as the legal community, that we may fairly anti- 
cipate some real work from the coming session. But the altera- 
tions required by the progress of society, and the development of 
our commerce, will not be effected, unless very considerable deter- 
mination is manifested out of doors. Hitherto the work of amend- 
| ment has been left to a few earnest thinkers and workers, disin- 

terestedly sacrificing their time and convenience for the benefit of 
their fellow subjects. At the head of these stands Lord Broug- 
ham, who, in a ripe old age, brings the energy of youth and no 





| little of its enthusiasm to the task. With him stands associated 
| the members of the Law Amendment Society, of which he is the 
| president—a body of men who have done more than any other 
| given number of men to expound the absurdities of our present 
system, and indicate out of their own experience the changes 
| required for the future. The last session is evidence, were 
| evidence necessary, of the value of an associated body of men able 
| and willing to deal with a task in its nature repulsive to those 
| who can do no more than desire reform. The Law Amendment 
| Society does not despond ; on the contrary, it culls from the re- 
| cords of the Parliament of 1860 many little items of progress, of 
which the unlearned world are ignorant. But the law reform- 
| ers do more in their report read to the Society on Monday ; they 
issue a programme of amendments, and propose to devote the 
energies of the members in the present session to the promotion of 
certain measures, all of them capable of being appreciated by un- 
| professional minds, and absolutely essential to the administration 
of justice. 

These subjects are soon stated. Two go to the interests of the 
commercial world, and two more touch the interests of all. “ Bank- 
ruptey” and Winding-up” haye become terms associated in our 
minds with delay, uncertainty, and—costs, A longer delay @ 
the settlement of the law of bankruptcy would tend to the deme- 
| ralization of commerce ; for it is beginning to be difficult to draw 
| the line between fraud at common law punishable as an offence, 
and the species of fraud which is covered by credit and discharge 
by a civil procedure. One of the most valuable suggestions in 
the late bill of the Attorney-General was an attempt to remit @ 
fraudulent bankrupt back to his position, and expose him to the 
investigation of criminal courts. It is no longer necessary for a 
man, possessed of a certain amount of education and cunning, t 
resort to the vulgar modes of felony; it is only required of ad 
that he shall appear to the world as a trader to reap all the ad- 
vantages of fraud. Credit enables a man to cover the m 
fraudulent designs with an apparent truthfulness of pure 
and to leave a court of bankruptey with a certificate Ww) 
discharges him from all the obligations he has incurred, with 20 
other than a merely civil penance. The truth is, we have cone 
fused ourselves in attempts to meet fraud at every point; \. 
have armed creditors with the power to subject all men 7 
the same inconvenience of imprisonment as debtors, 80 tha the 
who should be ealled a felon is shielded by association with 
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gufortunate ; and the honest, but unfortunate man, is confounded | work. The primary object of the founders of this young institution 


with the scoundrel. Hence has arisen confusion of jurisdiction, 
til it is difficult for a man to say under what law he will be 
t with as a debtor, or whether he may have, as a creditor, to 
with his debtor. 
masterpiece of legislative effort, but it possessed the fault of being 
too comprehensive, for had it been confined to clauses which 
set out the new principles he intended to introduce, it might 
have been acceptable to the House of Commons. That it 
was dealt with most unfairly, we believe; otherwise, the 
e which produced the opposition, which were announced in 
March, would not have been left for critical animadversion until 


Pistty important is the subject of bankruptcy of Companies, 
for our immense trade has rendered association as necessary as 
individual enterprise. 
s and firms who trade, and a mode of distribution must be 
vided for them in jurisprudence. At present, it is difficult to 
goneeive anything more ludicrous, if they were not so painful, 
than the plans by which shareholders are compelled to pay in full 
in 
inp identified. From some is exacted “ the last shilling and the 
Jast acre” of Lord Eldon; from others some instalment is ac- 
cepted in full. But behind the injustice of assessment, lies also 
the evil of costs, which far exceed those of any other species of 
contests, and, perhaps, rival the expenses of Parliamentary 
Committees. No bankruptcy reform will be complete unless it is 
accompanied by an adequate measure of reform im the Winding- 
Acts. 

The ‘‘confusion worse confounded ” in our Statute-book is be- 

inning to be intolerable. Were it to go on, every person should 
ss special pleader at his elbow in order to steer his way 
through this complex web of statutes, some of which are wholly, 
some partially, and some only practically repealed. So vast is the 
confusion, that there are bold minds who have actually contem- 
plated the labour of codification as the only remedy. Others, 
acting more wisely, and in accordance with English habits, look 
to the process of consolidation. In either case, the first step would 
be to make an expurgated edition of the Statute-book. That 
work ought to be at once commenced; its delay would tend still 
more-to render uncertain what ought to be the most -certain 
agency existing, the potency of the law. 

But the measure to which we attach most importance is the 
foundation of a Department of Justice in our Executive Govern- 
ment. Some sad cases which have occurred within the last few years 
have brought disgrace on our Criminal Law. A solemn inquiry 
under the oaths of twelve sworn men was set aside, and a pardon 
granted to Smethurst, simply because Sir Benjamin Brodie, than 
whom no more competent witness could have been put into a 
witness box, was not satisfied with the scientific evidence against 
the accused. Again, in the case of Mr. Hatch, we had the spec- 
tacle of opposite verdicts; the first establishing a criminal of- 
fence; the second establishing that the first verdict was obtained 
‘by perjury. We admit the dilemma of the advisers of the Crown, 
but the public can scarcely be satisfied that it is a proper pro- 
cedure to set aside both verdicts by pardons, Many other cases will 
occur to the minds of thoughtful readers, At the present 
hour, we have two barbarous murders undiscovered; and, 
for lack of a directing mind, all efforts magisterial and very 
extra-magisterial, have been instituted, and have failed to 
satisfy justice, Cur judicial system is turning itself inside 
out, and the exhibition of the poverty of resource is not 
calculated to assure us. What the age requires is, that the 
whole Department of Justice shall be committed to the respon- 
sible hands of a Minister of the Crown. In short, we want a 
Ministry of Justice and a Court of Criminal Appeal, 





THE POOR BLIND. 


at the regular retail prices. 
to pay the expenses of the shop and house, to buy materials and 
The last bill of Sir Richard Bethell was a | 


| the price for which his work was sold. 


was to establish a shop for the sale of articles made by blind people 
They subscribed and collected money 


tools and to hire teachers of trades, and they paid to the workman 
By doing this, the blind 


| mechanic, whose afiliction places him at a disadvantage in com- 


Joint-stock companies will fail as well as | 


rt towards the debts of the companies with which they | 


peting with those who have the use of their eyeg, is placed by 
them nearly on a level with their more fortunate brothers, as 
regards the reward of his labour. One hundred and fifty persons 
are now receiving direct benefit from this Association; of these 
63 are supplied with work at their own homes, at sums varyiug, 
on the average, from 1/, 4s. to 1s. 6d. a week ; 47 are instructed 
and employed at the society’s institution ; 28 receive instruction 
their own homes and in parochial classes; 9 are employed it 
official capacities, and 3 receive pensions from the Association, 
But there are now 130 applicants for work and help, whom they 
have not the means of assisting, and most of these are now begging 
in the streets, 

An increase of trade at their shop is the chief thing to be de- 
sired in this department of the work of the Association. It re- 


| lieves the blind mechanic best by giving him the means of carn- 


ing his own living. ‘Two new trades have been added during the 
last year to those practised before at the Institution, viz., hair- 
broom making and carpentering. Any one who is interested in 


| the matter may sce the blind man and woman at work on the 


Ir is nearly two years since we brought to the notice of our readers | 


an Association for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind, 


Since that time, the Association has become much more exten- | 


tively known. Articles have been written about it in many popu- 
periodicals; the Queen has become its patron; and it has 
convened two public meetings, at which its precise objects have 
been explained by distinguished men, who have become friends 
and supporters of the institution, Our object, therefore, in 
Writing about it now is not to give an account of its origin and 
special aim, which are tolerably well known, but to show the 
actual progress made in the last two years, and the necessity for 
further progress in the various departments of the institution. 
We obtained some interesting information on a recent visit to the 
-quarters of the institution, which most of our readers will 
Temember, is a brush and mat shop, near St. Pancras Church 
{i27, Euston Road, wageek The shop itself had been greatly en- 
, and the house and premises connected with it had been 
altered and added to so as to further different objects of the Asso- 
Gation, Foremost among these is the employment of poor blind 
men and women, who have learned one of the few trades which 
tan be practised without sight. 

Of the thirty thousand blind people in the United Kingdom, by 
ar the greater number are unprovided with the means of sub- 
sistence, Those who were blind in early life have most of them 
been taught a trade in one of the charitable asylums for the blind 
mLondon and other large towns. But when they are dismissed 

the asylum, although they may be able to earn a living, 
the blind have many difficulties in procuring and in disposing of | 








premises—127, Euston Road, By going into the shop and making 
the wish known to the Superintendent, Mr. Levy, (himself a 
blind man,) any lady or gentleman will be permitted to sve and 
hear all that is going on. Instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and in music is given at the Institution. It hasa 
free circulating library of bovks printed in relief, which has been 
a great blessing to many poor blind men and women. A museum 
of natural and artificial objects—such as can be undertood by the 
touch—is being formed for the amusement and instruction of the 
work people and blind visitors of the Institution. Concerts 
of blind performers are given at the Institution every third 
Friday in the month, which any one who likes may attend, by 
applying for a ticket at 127, Euston Road. Few persons could 
hear the music unmoved with pity for the aflliction of the per- 
formers, and thankfulness for the solace they have thus foun I, 

A stall at the Crystal Palace has been opened for the sale of 
goods manufactured by the blind. Various branch societies have 
sprung up in the provinces, and by the help of the parent society 
are likely to be extensively useful, A fund has been commenced 
for setting up another shop at the West End of London. A self- 
supporting sick fund and a sayings’ bank have been successfully 
established. 

From these facts, our readers will draw their own inferences 
as to the vitality of the philanthropic scheme. It was set on 
foot by a blind lady, who gave heart, thought, money, and 
time to the difficult business of raising her poor and often igno- 
rant fellow-sufferers from the mournful inaction and destitution 
into which they were plunged. She continues unwearied in well- 
doing, and we hope finds her reward in the above stated results of 
her labour for others. Her institution has grown from smal! be- 
ginnings, to be a sort of temple of hope to the blind workmen of 
London, The Assvciation is obliged to refuse employment to many 
new applicants for work. They want more subscriptions and 
donations from those who are able to help them in that way, 
and more custom for their mats, brushes, baskets, &c., from 
the general public; and we heartily trust they will get what they 
need, 


Letter to the Editar. 
TREATMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS, 
Hardwicke Court, Gloucester, \7th November, 1569, 

Srm—As you have mentioned my name in your article on juvenile crime 
in London, and as I happen to have been lately engaged in studying this 
particular part of the great question of the diminution of crime, I trust you 
will permit me to reply. 

It is, indeed, too true that there are a large number of boys who have 
been commitied to prison, time after time, although all hope of amending 
them by punishment must have been lost long ago. I have at this moment 
before me the names of 165 boys, who have been convicted generally in the 
Middlesex courts eight or more times, and above 450 who have been con- 
victed four times or oftener 

To any one who not merely reads over the list of convictions with the 
exclamation “ Ilardened little seamp, he deserves any punishment you ean 
give him;” but who really thinks of the hardening effect these repeated 
imprisonments have on « boy’s mind, such histories as the following are 
terrible and saddening. 

James Adams was twice in House of Detention— 





9 years old, 3d Stealing iron .......... June 25,1855 3 months. 

9° - Sie. ROGUES .aoncecnccveess . " 1 month. 

9 99 Sth., Found ina loft........ , 1856 3 montl 

ll ane 6th.. Stealing atop ......... ) 3 wecks, red 
ll oi 7th.. Throwing stones ...... 7 days. 

10 - Sth.. Stealing a pipe ........ 3 days, whipped, 
IL 1 9th.. Stealing iron ..*....... 2 months. 

ll e9 llth, Assaulting constable 7 days 

2 a 12th Stealing a till ......... 3 monthe. 

2 = 13th, Stealing a handkerchief 9 montis. 

2 ldth, Stealing meat 14 days, whipped, 





1th. Trespassing .. 3 months. 


Jv ” 

6 ” 16th, Stealing fruit.........+ 14 days, 
7 i. With, Ditto ...cccscccccesees 7 days. 
16 . 8th. Gambling........00.+6 14 days. 


, 

Now this is by no means an extraordinary case, Out of the 168 boys, I see 
65 have been 12 times or oftener convicted ; and were you inclined to fill three 
or four columns, you would find that James Adams is no worse oif than 
many others. 


In the provin cs, as you j tly say, 8u h cases have ceased to exist. I 
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believe that nearly, if not quite, throughout England—every boy whe is 
convicted of a second offence is committed to a reformatory, and is thus, at 
least, stopped in his career of crime, and prevented from attaining such 
skill as will make thieving as a habit either lucrative or pleasant. In 
searching into the histories of these boys, both through prison records and 
their own accounts of themselves and each other—we constantly come on a 
series of facts which utterly upsets the old notions which one had received 
as unquestionable, because one had always heard them stated and never 
heard them doubted. Here was one of them—I believed that boys—when 
they became clever, would make tools of the younger—letting them be taken 
up while the elder escaped. But on examination, not only in tha provinces, 
but even to a greater degree in London, we find that the oldest offenders are 
rarely six months at a time out of prison. If this be the case, i.e. if prison 
journals are to be trusted, of which there cannot be a doubt, we may be 
sure of the almost impossibility of a boy ever becoming an adept if sent to a 
reformatory on his second, or even third conviction. If, then, all boys 
were so committed, there would be none to teach the beginners, and this 
would react again by making it more difficult for beginners to escape de- 
tection. In the provinces, things have arrived at this happy state, and you 
naturally ask why the same is not the case in London ? 

I believe that it is not the fault of the magistrates or of the police; or of 
any one department of those whose duty it is to diminish crime; but that 
the large size of the machine has made it difficult to work. In the country, 
the same body of magistrates commit prisoners to gaol, visit and direct the 
gaols, and govern the police. An offender, twice convicted, probably brought 
by the same policeman before the same magistrate, and sent to the same 
gaol, is almost certainly recognized. In London, the Old Pye Street boy 
walks to the City, and if caught there, is taken by a new policeman under a 
new name, before a new magistrate. If remanded, in order that his pre- 
vious history may be inquired into, he is sent to the House of Detention in 
Clerkenwell, for bree days—but in the number of boys who are sent there 
for three days’ it is hardly expected that the officers should remember each 
one. There is a story, indeed, in circulation, that some of the Clerkenwell 
authorities found that the officers were constantly summoncd to the police 
courts to identify previous convictions after a remand—and, as this was in- 
convenicnt to the prison, orders were given that no more old offenders should 
be recognized, This of course could not be true, but it has evidently taken 
its rise from the sad number, who, like poor James Adams, above quoted, 
was committed sixteen times; Dayid Cain, twenty-one times ; Alfred Brown, 
twenty-two, &e. Ke. 

Now the question is, can this be checked, and how? I fully trust that it 
both can and will be stopped shortly. Hitherto, it has been difficult. Many 
counties built reformatories for themselves, at moderate cost, which were 
yet sufficient to reecive all their own cases which required such treatment, 
and unfortunately often took in many more. But a reformatory, to receive 
all the boys of Middlesex, became so large a work, that it was only opened 
last year. Up to that time, the police magistrates could rarely find an open- 
ing in any reformatory for a Middlesex boy. Now the case is different ; the 
school at Feltham can take all boys under fourteen, the ‘* Cornwall”’ refor- 
matory ship at Purileet, can take all those fit for sea, and there is plenty of 
room in many of our reformatories through the country to take the rest, if 
magistrates will begin by sending those oftenest convicted, and then those less 
often. 

As we always find when we come really to examine closely into the 
amount of crime, it is far smaller than we had supposed. Of the 163 boys 
eight times convicted, probably about 40 would be found to be above 
sixteen, and 40 more are already sent either to reformatories or penal 
servitude, The remaining 90 will, J Anow, easily find reformatories ready 
to receive them as fast as they are again caught. 

The only difliculty lies in the identifying them. Every policeman, as you 
say, cannot know évery thief. It may be necessary to remand all unknown 
yrisoners to the Tlouse of Detention. Even there it will be difficult if not 
impossible for the officers to recognize every boy who has been for three days 
under their charge. But there are another set of men who can do it. The 
officers who, formerly at Westminster, now at; Coldbath Fields Prison, 
have had these boys under their eye for months at a time, know them well, 
and could recognize them at once. Their frequent absence from Coldbath 
Fields Prison would be an inconvenience easily supplied by the keeping, if 
necessary, an extra warder or two which I humbly conceive would be an 
outlay of small account, compared with the clearing London of young 
criminals. 

The police having now the names and addresses of nearly all the boys, 
(with all their different aliases), would with far less than their usual de- 
gree of eftici apprehend very shortly all of this number who continued 
their criminal habits. 

In short, it requires nothing but that the county magistrates, the police 
magistrates, the prison ofticers, and the police, should work together for this 
end; and Lsay, without hesitation, that in two years time there need not 
exist a four-times convicted boy in London, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, T. B. L. Baker, 





‘leney, 


Since writing the above, I have met with a curious fact in reference to 
the absurd cauard above mentioned, For many years it has been the cus- 


tom for our male and female oflicers from Westminster Prison to call regu- 
larly at the House of Detention, for the purpose of identifying any prisoners 
who might have been previously convicted. These persons had become 
used to the work, and their services were most valuable. 

Of late, however, the County Magistrates, fearing lest at any time illness 
or accident mizlit deprive the county of the advantage of these officials, 
have sent regularly two male and two female warders to see the prisoners, 
in order that, if any accident prevented the one from attending, the other 
might supply his place. This shows the anxiety the County Magistrates 
feel to insure a knowledge of old offenders. 


Tre Loxersr Vrssri 1x tHe Wortp.—We have just received an 
official report of the performance of a river steam-vessel, or articulated train 
of barges, belonging to the Oriental Inland Steam Company, and intended 
to navigate the shallow rivers of the East, which possesses peculiar scien- 
tifle interest from the fact of this composite vessel being the longest vessel 
ever yet constructed, being nearby half as long again as the Great Eastern. 
It appears that on trial this great vessel or train was found to be easily 
manageable, and attained a satisfactory rate of speed ; and its success solves 
the important problem of how to carry a very large cargo on a very small 
draught of water, against a rapid stream. The train consists of a steamer 
and five barges, of the co}lective length of 900 feet. But these barges, in- 
stead of being towed asunder like common barges, are joined to one another 
by circular joints like a hinge, so that they constitute one long flexible ves- 
sel, with only one bow and one stern. The purpose of this arrangement is 
to obtain the necessary displacement with small resistance, and without the 
risk of damage, should the vessel get aground, and all these conditions are 
effectually fulfilled by the arrangements adopted. The train is thirty feet 
broad and about seven feet deep. At a draught of water of three feet it 
will carry about 3000 tons of cargo. Such a vessel is greatly needed at the 
present moment to carry up railway materials in India and to bring down 


cotton, flax, and other articles of agricultural produce.—From ‘ The En- 
gineer,”’ October 13th, 1860. 














BOOKS. 


ESSAYS ON ANCIENT ART.* 


Dedalus, as a representative name for a treatise on sculpture 
may be allowable enough, and we should never have thought of 
entering upon a dispute as to whether or not there ever existed 
such a person in the flesh, had not the author of the book before 
us gone seriously into a biography of Deedalus and his son Icarys 
even to his sad end by the bite of a sea-serpent at Caria, Thjg 
matter forms the chief burden of the preface to the elegant volume 
of Mr. Falkener’s, and the idea is carried out by the medallions 
en cuire which surmount the cover, and which really deserve no. 
tice as new specimens of Dedalean skill applied to bookbinding 
These pretty cameos, the one representing Father Daedalus at 
work upon a wing, while Icarus stands waiting at his side half. 
fledged, the other showing the daring boy ready to mount to his 
destiny, while Dedalus entreats him not to fly too high, suggest at 
the threshold that within the reader will have the company of an 
enthusiast for the art of the Greeks, with the conversation of g 
scholar and man of taste. 

Deedalus is evidently believed by Mr. Falkener to have really 
existed as the first sculptor, although he is candidly obliged to 
trace his genealogy amongst such mythological personages as 
Hercules and Theseus, But the idea conveyed by Mis account is 
not exactly descriptive of the period or the art which may be 
called Deedalean. The term Dedala was applied to all kinds of 
inventions, as well as to those rude wooden shapes, carved into 
something like human form, which were the first Greek deities 
worshipped ; these were the ‘‘ simulacra meesta Deorum,” rather 
irreverently alluded to by Terence. Figures of this kind, clothed 
in drapery to hide defects and render the illusion greater, were 
commonly used in Greece, and probably borrowed from Phenicia, 
three generations at least before the siege of Troy. Some expert 
carver of these figures probably got the name of Dedalus, or all 
who made them were so called ; and just as we have our Smiths 
and Coopers, the ancients had their Homerides, /sclepiades, and 
Deedalides, The name was not a proper name but a generie one, 
although we speak of the school of Daedalus merely as indicatin 
the vague period of plastic art. An important feature also should 
be remarked of this cradle epoch in Greek art; it is that, accord- 
ing to all descriptions of the time, the éaidada were so far a great 
advance upon the Egyptian and Assyrian figures in having the 
limbs separated from the body, and even moveable, like a la 
figure. They were painted also to imitate the living being still 
more closely. In this we trace the germ which developed into 
such mighty works in the hands of Phidias—a principle of 
vitality and advance entirely opposed to the rigid hieratic style of 
the Egyptian art, the essential element of which was eternal 
sameness. At this time, indeed, the ingenuity of artists had not 
been curbed by that severity of repose which subsequently be- 
came the rule of Greek art, and Dedala were even employed to 
gratify the populace in the festivals of Bacchus, by performing 
all sorts of comic pantomimes. It is said this was contrived by 
causing quicksilver to circulate outside them, and the trick has 
been employed for toys, to the present day. 

It has not fallen within Mr. Falkener’s plan to trace the rise 
and progress of Greek art; otherwise we should have been able 
to follow him to the origin of the /®ginetan school, some five cen- 
turies later in the hands of the descendants of the Dedalides; 
but after the story of Dedalus, we have an introduction which 
lays before us the pet subject of the author, in the restoration, ac- 
cording to his view of the roof of the Parthenon. Abruptly as 
this comes upon us, we must briefly say that Mr. Falkener con- 
siders that the arched roof, made of wood however, is the only one 
that would have admitted the colossal statue of Athene. We are 
unable to see the force of this argument. The form of roof 
hitherto supposed to have covered the Parthenon, with the excep- 
tion of the space called “ hypethrum,” was like our roofs, am 
formed of rafters, as represented in the model made by Mr. Lucas, 
in the Elgin room of the British Museum. Mr. Falkener imagines 
an arched ceiling inside this, and the effect as seen in his draw- 
ing is good, but not better than in the trabeated form. His rea- 
sons for this restoration are, that the arch was practised by the 
Egyptian and Assyrian architects, and that upon some coins, as 
one exhibiting the Temple of Juno at Samos, the statue is shown 
standing under an arch. But these coins are Roman, and the 
arch was very probably put in as a bit of Roman taste, and after 
the form of the temple with which the Roman medallist was most 
familiar. He could not certainly have visited the temple at 
Samos, and it is clear that he drew upon his own invention, be- 
cause the true Greek coin represents the figure only. The an- 
tiquity of the arch is a point not concerned in the matter. Ha 
the curved form of the arch been consonant with Greek ideas of 
architecture, they would have adopted it, but we are not aware 
of asingle example of the arch in Greek buildings. Certainly, 
when we imagine an arch supported on Doric columns, the idea 
appears utterly incongruous, ‘ 

Mr. Falkener offers another restoration to the Parthenon, in the 
statues which filled the pediments. In the museum of Classic 
Antiquities, are drawings by him, as he imagines the pediments 

* Dedalus ; or the Causes and Principles of the Excellence of Greek Seulptare, 
By Edward Falkener, Member of the Academy of Bologna, and of the Institutes © 
Rome and Berlin, Published by Longman and Co. _ ‘ 
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sxisted before the Venetians, in 1687, bombarded the Temple, at 
that time used as a poWder-magazine by the Turks. In that of 
the Eastern pediment, we have a winged Athene, rising up be- 
tween seated profile figures of Jupiter and Juno, an arrangement 
which no Greek artist would have dared to make in direct contra- 
diction to the belief that the goddess sprang armed from the head 
of Jove. M. Quatremére de Quincy, guided by the drawings of 
Jacque Carrey, restores the group, with an Athene without wings, 
jn accordance with the legend and after the manner in which the 
subject is represented on an Etruscan patera, and this would 
appear to be a more likely restoration. 

e essays upon the uses of art, the causes of success, the beau- 
tiful, and the ideal, are short and pleasant reading, though by no 
means touching upon all the points which influenced Greek art ; 
we find them neither very exhaustive nor very subtle in treat- 
ment, and in parts treading upon very debateable ground. Of 
the large proportion of quotations, somewhat of the trite order, we 
shall not complain, as they are apologized for in the preface, 
though we should have preferred a little more dealing with the 
gubject at the author’s own hands, Mr. Falkener attributes no 
small amount of the excellence of Greek art to the religion, mora- 
lity, and | a‘riotism of the people : ‘‘ the life of the Greek,” he says, 
“resembled that of the Gods;” the beautiful and the good in- 
spired everybody to good deeds, ‘The artist felt that every eye 
was upon him, and that each man was able to criticize his work.” 
Above all, he was so religious and dwelt so upon the meditation of 
Divinity, that in this way his statue became godlike. We should 
be sorry to dispel this artistic dream of a golden age, but we fear 
history will not support it. It is something new to have purity 
claimed for the life of the gods; and as to Greek mortals, the little 
matters between Themistocles and Aristides are enough to show 
us that they were not better than other people. We have a stern 
recollection, too, of sundry plottings against Pericles and his friend 
Phidias in reference to the expenditure of the public funds upon the 
Parthenon ; and whether Phidias was aca enough—for genius 
in art has ere now been basely wed—to appropriate any of the 

Jd allotted for his great statue of Minerva, or whether, envied 
for his genius and renown he died a persecuted martyr in prison, 
perhaps even by poison—it is impossible in either case to agree 
with Mr. Falkener as to the high moral worth of the Athenians. 
It is even told by Plutarch, that Pericles knew his men so well, 
that he cautioned Phidias to make the golden drapery to take off 
the figure, and when the accusation came, the old was brought 
into court and weighed before the eyes of the people. Foiled in 
this, however, it is related that afterwards these noble Greeks dis- 
covered that Phidias had carved a portrait of Pericles and himself 





upon the shield of the goddess, and to this sacrilege poor Phidias | 


was obliged to plead guilty. We are content in history to regard 
the great salient points—the grand examples for the future,—and 
with similar views in art we remember the surpassing achieve- 
ments of the Greeks, the lofty genius of their sculptors, and the 
grandeur of their ideal, without caring whether, as a people, they 


were any better than the modern successors to the name. It 


would have been unnecessary to allude to their weak points, had 


‘not our author attributed the greatness of the Greeks in art to 


their goodness—an opinion in which we are satisfied history will 
not support him. 


The short Essays upon the beautiful and the ideal, abounding as | 
| another category, but it is frequently none the less admirable. In 


they do with sage remarks and principles culled from the ancient 
philosophers, are only so far good, they are not satisfying to the 
mind and do not tempt one to explore any new paths of thought, 
indeed sometimes, we might be led astray out of the old tracks. 
We are told, for instance, that the andro-gunaikal form ina 


| Cwsars or Grecian philosophers. 


We notice a similar looseness of opinion when our author com- 
pares works of very different periods of Greek art, to illustrate his 
views of the ideal. The Aiginetan, the Phigalian, the Parthenon, 
sculptures, and the Niobe group, are jumbled up with the La- 
ocoon, the Farnese Hercules, and the Antinous of the Vatican; 
while some of the finest statues are as if unknown, The Venus 
de’ Medici is all but worshipped, while the Venus of Milo, the 
grandest female figure in existence, is not named ; neither is the 
Venus of Capua, The two Discoboli, and many other statues of 
acknowledged excellence, are not spoken of as great examples ; 
and, to increase our discontent, we find the two colossal groups 
on the Quirinal referred to as the works of Phidias and Praxiteles 
—a stretch of fabulous inclination which certainly is rather be- 
yond belief in modern art-criticism. Need we set the reader on 
a surer scent by saying that there is not the remotest resemblance 
in the style of these fine works to that of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
and that they are, most likely, Roman copies in marble from 
bronzes of the time of Alexander the Great; possibly the work of 
Lysippus, his favourite sculptor. 

The chapters devoted to Chryselephantine sculpture and iconic 
polychromy—in simpler words, sculpture in ivory and gold, and 
the colouring of statues and sculpture—form an excellent sum- 
mary of the argument upon this interesting subject. Illustrated 
as the subject is by some good coloured drawings, it becomes in- 
deed the most valuable part of the book. Here, however, it is 
impossible that any one at all acquainted with the opinions of 
late years gaining acceptance amongst architects and art-anti- 
quarians, can fail to miss all reference to the works of M. Hittorf, 
and to the actual examples of colouring applied to Greek archi- 
tecture by Mr. Owen Jones in the Crystal Palace, In speakin 
also upon the very remarkable modifications of architectur 
forms adopted by the Greeks to make their buildings appear per- 
fectly symmetrical, we find no mention whatever of the architect, 
Mr. Penrose, who was positively the discoverer of this peculiarity 
in the lines of the Parthenon. It was scarcely wuth while to 
tell us the bald fact that the Greeks made a line bulge to appear 
straight, and a falling line to appear upright. 

Mr. Falkener devotes a considerable portion of his work to 
modern art, apparently for the purpose of showing us how very in- 
ferior we are to the Greeks, for he skips very conveniently over 
the whole of that period when Italy, taking up the stile and chisel 
of the ancients, so long laid by like the arms of a giant, created 
sculpture and architecture anew, and we may say, invented the 
art of painting. It is easy to plump down at once into the old 
rut of decline of art, and the lament over the loss of Academic 
classicism, the sad fate of men of genius, like Haydon, and so on; 
we had hoped that this style of rebuke had ceased. We believe 
that the real value of the antique is fully appreciated by modern 
artists, but the age is too genuine, happily, to be satisfied with the 
imitative style of art that hung like fetters upon the sculptors 
who designed English kings, soldiers, and orators as Roman 
Better, surely, it is to see Peel 
in a tail-coat than Samuel Johnson as a Hercules entering the bath, 
or Handel slipshod, attended by Cupids, Modern art has its ideal 
as well as the autique, and the two differ occasionally ; but nothing 
can be more absurd than to thrust the Greek ideal upon English 
art. Modern sculpture is not comparable with the antique ; its 
ideal is one unknown to the ancients, and its beauty belongs to 


| some few instances, indeed, where the antique ideal has been pur- 
— worked upon, as in Gibson’s Hunter, and Thorwaldsen’s 
\- 


statue “‘ is a most wonderful evidence of the powers of idealism,” | 


and that the pleasing smile which is expressed in the faces of the 
dying Patroclus and Laomedon in the .2.ginetan figures exemplified 


the principle of beauty as the rule above everything, and the | 


maxim that all was to be made pleasant to the eye. We imagine 
there are those who see in this smile of the warrior the expression 
of the hero, and the last link tothe archaic style. As to the Greeks 
being afraid of the horrible or the forcible, we cannot suppese this 
as we read their tragedies. In sculptural art, they knew exactly 
how far to go, and this we see in the Laocoon, where the signs of 
suffering are almost as convulsive as Michael Angelo would have 
rendered them, or in the fighting gladiator or warrior of Agasias, 
oddly referred to by Mr. Falkener as the Warrior of Hegesias of 
Ephesus.+ The paintings of Polygnotus in the Lesche, at Delphi, 
are also mentioned as carefully avoiding anything horror-striking 
Mm opposition to the mistake of Raffaelle and Poussin in represent- 
ing the plague-stricken people too literally. But we suspect these 
antique pictures | would be called barbarous in every way by mo- 
dern painters ; and that the wonderful stories, some of which are 
repeated by Mr. Falkener, of birds pecking at the grapes of 
Zeuxis, and horses neighing at their fellows, painted by Micon, 
are to be regarded as complimentary fables. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Was seized with an absurd fit of classic enthusiasm, when he said, 
“if the masterpieces in ancient painting had come down to us, we 
— works in the style of the Laocoon with the colouring of 
i 


t In the Museum of Antiquities, there are copies of the conjectural pic- 

tures which have been painted by the brothers Riepenhausen from the des- 
eription of Pausanias. 

} The authority for this innovation we are not acquainted with; the 

al is carved in old Greck letters, Ayaoias AwoiWeou Eqeotos Eroret. 

egesias of Magnesia is mentioned by Plutarch as a writer of the time, 

ho described the burning of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus while its 

was absent assisting at the birth of Alexander the Great. 





‘enus, for example, we have no hesitation in asserting that the 
noblest ideal has been reached by the moderns. 

We can neither agree with Mr. Falkener in his estimate of our 
artists, as workers without originality, feeling, and aspiration, and 
as animated solely by the necessities of life. The distressed 
artist—the Ludovico of the dirty garret, is a very rare bird now-a- 
days. And as to patronage of art, need we remind him of the 
enormous revenue of the Royal Academy Exhibition, and of the 
private one-picture exhibition going on for many months, pro- 
ducing positive wealth, or of the enormous venture of thousands 
constantly being made by speculating dealers, upon the painting 
and engraving of pictures, As to sculpture, we should say there 
never was a time, excepting in old Rome, where portrait busts, 
and statues, were the ordinary compliments to respectable people, 
when so many monumental works were in progress. 

We must own that, while Mr. Falkener’s ‘ Dedalus” has not 
fully displayed the excellences of the antique, it has not been 
just to modern art, in attributing all the errors to a neglect of 
those precepts revealed to us by the marbles and bronzes of the 
museums. ‘The study of nature is scarcely hinted at by our mo- 
dern Dedalus: everything is to be got from the antique ; yet, as 
we think, it is that which has reformed our painters, and will con- 
tinue to elevate the public taste. ! 

We shall conclude with a single quotation, which as directed 
to the ignorant critic, it is only ingenuous on our part, after all 
we have felt it necessary to say, that we should give our author 
the advantage of the last word; severe as it is, we opine that it 
may be felt to cut both ways— 

“ Let him reflect that he is seeking to gain a transient reputation for his 
pen, at the permanent loss of reputation to the artist ; that possibly his eri- 
ticism may be false, and, therefore, as the artist has no opportunity of being 
heard in defence, he is taking upon himself the part of a calumniator rather 


than a critic.” 
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POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS.* 

Wuite geologists have been constructing the history of the 
earth’s surface out of its own inherent testimony, other inquirers 
have traced back the origin and migration of nations by a similar 
induction from their- languages and traditions. It is now an ex- 
tablished fact that Europe has been peopled by successive migra- 
tions from the heart of Asia, and that all its principal races have 
sprung from a common stock. Some feeble remains of a previous 
pulation, whose origin is not yet determined, are seen in the 
= sown Lapps, and Finns, races who were pushed aside by the 
advancing tide from the East, and ‘ huddled up in the holes and 
corners of Europe.” Next to them in chronological order come 
the Celts, the earliest immigrants of the Aryan or Indo-European 
stock, but of all its branches the last which modern ethnologists 
have brought within the pale of their science. Mr. Campbell’s 
collection of tales is a perfectly new and most important accession 
to that domain. The tales themselves are fundamentally identi- 
cal with others belonging to all the kindred races, but they are 
told with variations of their own, which possess extraordinary 
interest for the patient student whose aim it is to pene- 
trate the obscurity of prehistoric times, and _ reconstruct 
the obliterated images of their humanity. That oe are 
for the most part genuine traditions, orally preserved and 
transmitted from primeval antiquity, is not only apparent 
from the resemblance they bear to others with which they cannot 
ssibly be connected by direct affiliation, but is put beyond 
oubt by the effectual precautions the collector has taken to 
verify their authenticity. He began his gathering in 1859, and 
not a day too soon, for the custom of relating these tales by the 
fire on winter nights, once universal wherever Gaelic was spoken, 
is fast dying out, and has become extinct in many districts. 
Highland tales have hitherto been despised by educated men, and 
the clergy have generally put them under a ban, and by no persua- 
sion can Highland peasants and fishermen be prevailed on to tell 
them to strangers, They are shy and proud, and peculiarly sensitive 
to ridicule. ‘‘ Many have a lurking belief in the truth of the stories 
which they tell, and a rooted conviction that any one with a 
better education will laugh at the belief, and the story, and the 
narrator and his language, if he should be weak enough to ven- 
ture on English, and betray his knowledge of Sgeultachd and his 
creed.” But the same influences which have been adverse to 
the preservation and diffusion of these tales, have also tended 
strongly to keep their primitive character unchanged by any 
admixture of alien elements, and Mr, Campbell has been careful 
to render them into English as nearly as possible with literal 
fidelity. He gives his readers not merely the ultimate meaning 
of the original phrases, but the very elements of which they are 
composed, and thus he preserves many striking images and turns 
of thought which would be lost in a free translation. Thus inthe 
first tale, he does not say that the hero meets ‘‘ the forest lion,” 
but “the slim dog of the greenwood ;” and where he has been 
advised to write “in the dusk,” ‘“‘in the evening,” “ at night- 
fall,” “in the mantle of night,” ‘‘ at twilight,” ‘in the grey of 
the evening,” he has been true to the poetical form of the Gaelic 
expression, ‘‘ in the mouth of night,” which seems to refer to some 
old mythical notion that the sun went into a cave or a tent to 


eep. 

In collecting the materials of these volumes, Mr, Campbell en- 
countered none of the obstacles which would have made the task 
impracticable for a Southron. He had able and willing codpera- 
tors. Himself a Highlander, he knows the nature of the people 
with whom he had to deal, and with a Gaclie tongue in his head, 
he possessed a charm of irresistible power to open the floodgates* 
of Gaclic speech. Nor did he ever fail to use it when opportunity 
—— itself, ‘ I met two tinkers,” he says, “ in St. James’s 

treet, in February, with black faces and a pan of burning coals 
each. They were followed by a wife, and preceded by a mangy 
terrier with a stiff tail. I joined the party, and one told mea 


islands, because his Gaelic dialect was not that of the Manx peo- 
‘ple, and he was forced to converse with them in English. He got 





on with them very well upon —oe but the subject of | 


story telling. Everywhere he was told that the practice used to 


be common; ‘but any attempt to extract a story or search out a | 


queer old custom, or a half forgotten belief, seemed to act as a 
pinch of snuff does on a snail.” 
We have said that the lion figures in some of these traditional 


Highland tales, It is one of the tokens of their Eastern origin | 
which they retain among others which show that they now belong | 


to the language and the people of the Gael. No real animal is | 


ever mentioned in them which is peculiar to lands out of the road 
which leads overland to India. ‘There are landscapes in them not 
native to Scotland, which may be real pictures seen long ago some- 
where on the same route by ancestral eyes. There are traces, too, 
of foreign or forgotten laws or customs. A man buys a wife as he 
would a cow, and acquires a right to shoot her, which is acknow- 
ledged as good law. The very prominent part played by horses in 
the romances of boatmen and fishermen inhabiting small islands, 
is a remarkable fact, but not so anomalous as it may seem to be. 
“‘ The Celtic has in fact much which savours of a tribe who are 
boatmen by compulsion, and would be horsemen if they could.” 


e yo Tales of the West Highlands, Orally collected, with a Translation- 
By J. F. Campbell, Published by Edmonston and Douglas. 





ice 

Those fearless boatmen, the Western islanders, are very nay 
the royal navy ; not many of them are professed sailors but thes 
become bold huntsmen in the far North of America, «Nothing 
seems to amaze a Highlander more than to see any one walk wh 
ean afford to ride; and he will chase a pony over a hill, and sit in 
misery on a packsaddle when he catches the beast, and cule 
discomfort, that he may ride in state along a level road for a short 
distance,” 

These fictions then involye many a nucleus of fact, jus 

ae ae ; » Just as do 
many of the superstitions which are widely spread over the 
world, but how is the real nature of the facts to be detected be. 
neath their fantastic envelopments? ‘This problem is treated 
with great ingenuity by Mr. Campbell in his very able and fas. 
cinating introduction. Some of his speculations we have already 
alluded to; others aim at discovering the real facts out of which 
sprung the belief in giants and fairies, and the magic virtyos 
ascribed to iron and other material objects. The giants of High. 
land story are on the whole less mythical than many others, and 
may have been a powerful savage race, the weight of whose hands 
was confessed by Celts, while the latter salved their wounded 
vanity by asserting for themselves an incontestable superiority in 
mother wit. In the Highland fairies, Mr. Campbell recognizes 
a native race of men closely resembling, in their physical qualj- 
ties, and all their habits of life, the Lapps, amongst whom he has 
lived, and one of whose conical turf-clad dwellings, he says, 
would answer to the description of a fairy mound exactly. Note, 
too, that if the Fairies were regarded as supernatural beings, the 
Lapps are professed wizards. Things to which magic virtues are 
attributed, he finds to be especially such as would naturally be 
held in high esteem by the old inhabitants of these islands for 
their utility and their rarity. The work of art which is most 
sought after in Gaelic tales, next to the white glaive of light, 
is a pair of combs. The comb is a treasure for which men con- 
tend with giants, and it is magical. ‘* There is evidence 
throughout all popular tales that combs were needed. Trans- 
lations are vague, because translators are bashful; but those 
who have travelled amongst half civilized people understand what 
is meant when the knight lays his head on the lady’s knee, and 
she ‘dresses his hair.’ ”’ 

Mr. Campbell speaks of his book like a man who feels a just 
conviction of its value, but is diflident as to the reception it may 
meet with from the public. We by no means share his doubts on 
that score; on the contrary, we feel assured that his labours will 
be rewarded with such signal success as shall encourage him to 
extend them in every direction over the rich field which he has 
been the first to explore and cultivate. 

THE ANSAIREEH OR NUSAIRIS OF SYRIA," 
Tue rocky backbone of Syria is composed of three principal see- 
tions—the Mount Cassius to the North, Lebanon to the South, 
and between these the Ansairee mountains, considerably lower 
than either, their height being from 3000 to 4000 feet. On the 
East, they run in a straight line, with almost precipitous sides, 
along the valley of the Orontes; on the West, they sweep in 
circles round the large plains of Ladikeeh and Tartoos, throwing 
out spurs, which, at the castle of Merkab, reach the sea, and skirt 
it for some distance. Let us hasten to say of these mountains— 
for it is almost the only good thing that can be told of them at 
this day—that in them is grown the choice tobacco which glorifies 
the otherwise ignoble name of Ladikeeh, the Laodicea of Seleucus 
Nicator. The Southern portion of the Ansairee mountains was 
the seat of the Syrian branch of the famous Ismaclee or Assassins, 
and there a small remnant of their descendants is still found ; but 
the chief possessors of the whole range are the people from whom 
it takes its modern name, and who are universally dreaded as the 
worst robbers and cut-throats in all Syria. To their antisocial 
vices they add the sin of heresy, unpardonable in the eyes of or- 


weulen of ‘the man whe Wovelled to know what shivering thodox Mussulmans; and for both reasons their history has re- 
meant,” while we walked together through the park to West- | 
minster.” He made a trip of five days in the Isle of Man and | 
= up some stories not found in the Manx books; but he was | 
ess successful there than among the people of the Scottish hills and | 


mained obscure, and the nature of their secret religion involved 
in fables, which their enemies have invented, and European tra- 
vellers have too credulously accepted. Everybody who skirts the 
mountains in journeying by land, or views them from the deck of 
one of the steamers which ply along the coast, is sure to be told that 
licentiousness, obscenity, aud incest, are permitted by the religion 
of the Ansaireeh, and that in a reputed feast of theirs, called Buk- 
beyshee, they engage promiscuously in these practices. ‘‘ The 
story,” says Mr, Lyde, ‘is familiar to the Ansaireeh, and, as they 
neither know of the feast, nor are acquainted with such a mode of 
celebration of it, it is to them a subject of much merriment; for 
they are aware that their character is looked on as the blackest, 
and they are not a little amused at the false conjectures of their 
neighbours, without being much concerned about a few handfuls 
of mud, more or less, being thrown at them.” Similar charges 
are made against the Druses and other sects ; but, whatever 0S- 
tensible grounds there may have existed for them in former times, 
there is no reason to believe that there is any truth in them at 
the present day. The learned De Sacy, in his exhaustive trea- 
tise on the religion of the Druses, speaks of the immorality which 
appears in their sacred writings, but will not take upon himsel: 
to deny that the Druses of our day are innocent of the infamous 
licentiousness which report imputes to them. It is possible that, 
as in other well known instances, these reports have arisen partly 
from a misinterpretation of the allegorical language used by the 

* The Asian Mystery ; illustrated in the History, Religion, and present state of 
the Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria. By the Reverend Samuel Lyde, M.A., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge: Author of “* The Ansyreeh and ismaeleeh.” Pub- 
lished by Longman and Co, 
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founders of the Druse religion; but, however this may be, Mr. 
Lyde declares it to be certain that ‘‘as to theoretical opinions, no 
appearance, even the slightest, of immorality or obscenity is to 
be traced in the Ansairee books which have become known in our 
day ; while, as to practice, the charges made against the An- 
sairech of the present time, of unclean practices, are utterly with- 
out foundation.” 

Mr. Lyde speaks with authority, as the only European who has 
lived among the Ansaireeh in their mountains, where alone they 
are unmixed with other tribes. His connexion with them ex- 
tended over many years, and he was prompted by missionary zeal 
as well as by a scholar’s curiosity to make himself intimately ac- 

uainted with their belief and customs, Combining his own re- 
searches with those of preceding writers, he appears to have fairly 
fulfilled the purpose of his present work, which was to accom- 

lish for the sect of the Ansaireeh what De Sacy had already 
effected for that of the Druses. Both have sprung out of the 
great schism which, soon after the deathof Mahammed, divided his 
followers into two hostile parties—the Sonnites, who recognize the 
first three caliphs as lawful successors of the prophet, and the 
Schiites, who curse Abu-Becr, Omar, and Othman, as impious 
usurpers of the rights of Ali. After the murder of Ali, 4.p, 661, 
the caliphate, of which he had been the fourth possessor, passed 
out of his family, but it retained the imamate or spiritual supre- 
macy. A disputed succession to this office on the death of the 
sixth Imam, Djaafar, a.p. 762-3, caused a schism among the 
Schiites, just as a similar dispute about the first caliphate had 
divided them from the Sonnites. One party recognized the claims 
of Moosa, the second son of Djaafar ; another held that the ima- 
mate rightly devolved on one of the children of his eldest son, 
Ismaeel, who had died before his father. ‘To thisparty belong the 
Tsmacleh or Assassins of Persia and Syria, and also the Fatimite 
caliphs of Egypt, who traced their lineage to Ismacel. The Druses 
are the followers of one of these Fatimite caliphs, Hakem-biamr- 
ilah, whom they worship as the chief manifestation of the Deity 
under a human form. They also regard Ismacel as the seventh 
and last Imam, and this is now the general opinion in Persia ; 
but there are Imameeh, that is, acknowledgers of twelve imams, 
and to this class belong the Ansaireeh. Mohammed, the twelfth 
and last imam, suddenly disappeared in the thirteenth year of his 
age: The Sonnites say that he was drowned in the Tigris, but 
the Ansairech and other Imameeh deny his death, and assert that 
he retired to a cave, whence he will issue at the end of all things 
to cause the followers of Ali to triumph, and to punish his ene- 
mies. He is the “director,” who since the suppression of the re- 
bellion in India, is said by the Mussulmans of Lahore and else- 
where to have already made his appearance, and to be about to 
restore the dominion to them. 

There has been much controversy about the origin of the name 
Ansairech, but Mr. Lyde has placed it beyond dispute that the 





name is derived from that of Nasair, whose son Abu-Shuaib was | 


the first founder of the sect, and received his doctrine immediately 
from Hassan il Askeree, the father of the last imam. Though the 
Ansairech acknowledge the name by which they are commonly 
known, that which they generally adopt among themselves is 
“Khaseebeeh,” from the surname of their great apostle, Hosein- 
ibn-Hamdan il Khasebee, who spread the Ansairee religion ‘ in 
all countries.” 


| or creed, 


The sect arose simultaneously with that of Kar- | 


mat, about A.p. 891, and Mr, Lyde suspects that in the outset | 
they preached pretty nearly the same doctrines, but that the An- | 


sairech trusted rather to secret propagandism than to open vio- 
lence, or that they were “that Syrian branch which, being de- 
_feated in a.p. 901 with the loss of its leaders, may have subse- 
quently subsided into repose; while the Eastern branch, whose 
seat was in Bahreyn, and whose exploits made famous, or rather 
infamous, the name of Karmatians, may have gradually diverged 
from the original tenets of the sect.” 

The religion of the Ansaireeh is a strange compound of Moham- 
medanism, interpreted allegorically, Magianism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity. ‘This heterogeneous character is common to all the 
heretical offshoots from the Schiite faith, and for obvious reasons, 
It was by the sword that the faith of Islam was forced upon the 
Persians, and this summary conversion must have left the real 
tenets of the great majority of the nation unaltered, and ready to 
reassert their old authority when once the bonds of conformity 
had been broken through. De Sacy traces to the ancient system 
of the Parsees the Schiite dogma of the union of the divinity to 
Ali and the imams of his race. It also corresponds exactly to the 
notion which the Tibetians form of their Grand Lama, and the 
Burmese of their Bodhisatwas; and this is equally true of the 
transmigration of souls, and of many other tenets of the Schiite 
heretics. 

“The Ansairech believe in one God, self-existent and eternal. This God 
manifested himself in the world seven times in human form, from Abel to 
Ali, son of Abu-Taleb, which last manifestation was the most perfect ; that 
to which the others pointed, and in which the mystery of the divine appear- 
ances found their chief end and completion. 

* At each of these manifestations, the Deity made use of two other Persons; 
the first created out of the light of his essence, ané by himself, and the 
second created by the first. These, with the Deity, form an inseparable 
Trinity, called Maana, Isa, Ban. 

“The first, the Maana, meaning, is the designation of the Deity as the 
meaning, sense, or reality of all things. » 

“The second, the Ism, name, is also called the Hedjah or veil, because 
under it the Maana conceals its glory, while by it it reveals itself to men. 

“ The third, the Bab, door, is so called because through it is the entrance 
to the knowledge of the two former. 

“In the time of Adam, when Abel was the Maana, Adam was the Ism, 
and Gabriel the Bab. In the time 6f Mohammed, when Ali was the Maana, 





Mohammed the prophet was the Ism, and Salmin-il-Farisee, or the Persian, 
b. ” 


a companion of Mohammed, was the Bab. 

Ali with the Ansaireeh is God, and takes the place of the Allah 
of the Mussulmans. This belief accords with the Sabian doctrine 
that there is a descent of the whole Deity into human persons, and 
a partial descent, or a descent of a portion of the divine essence. 
The fulness of the Deity was manifested in Ali, and in him alone, 
He is also spoken of as veiling himself in light, and as appearing 
from the eye of the sun—another instance of the affinity between 
the ancient religion of Persia and that of the Ansaireeh, The 
mystery of the faith of the Unitarians, the secret of secrets, and 
chief article of the true believers, is described in the Ansairee cate- 
chism as being “the veiling of our Lord in light, and his mani- 
festation in his servant Abd-in-Noor,” i.e. the Servant of Light, 
which means wine. The mystery is celebrated in the Kuddas or 
mass, with bread and consecrated wine which are received b 
true believers, the initiated, in the sacrament which the Ansai- 
reeh have taken from Christianity. This rite is performed with 
the greatest secrecy, and only men are allowed to be communi- 
cants. In common with all the secret sects of the East, the An- 
saireeh are believers in metempsychosis ; the ultimate history of 
a devout soul after its passage through many bodies is to become 
a star in heaven ; whilst the godless and polytheists will have all 
torments to suffer in all ages— 

** With respect to their opinion about women, there is a great dif- 
ference between the Druses and the Ansaireeh. With the former some 
women are initiated into the highest secrets, while the majority of men 
are excluded; but with the latter, women are entirely pare & from 
any = in religious ceremonies and prayers, and from all re- 
ligious teaching ; and that, not only because females are considered, as else- 
where, inclined to reveal a secret, but because they are considered by the 
Ansaireeh as something unclean, Many stories are told of their original 
wickedness, and of the faithlessness of those of the present day, by men who 
do not reflect that it is their own treatment and contempt dum which 
leave them such as they are. However, as the Ansaireeh believe that the 
soul of a brute may have in a former state animated a wicked man, so they 
suppose that a man may be punished for his sins in a previous generation by 
being born in a woman's form in the succeeding one ; so that, commonly, if 
a woman fulfils all the duties of which she is capable, well and virtuously, 
there is hope of her again coming into the world as a man, and becoming 
one of the illuminati and possessors of the secret. And as no one can re- 
main without some form of religion, and women are naturally more religi- 
ously inclined than men, the Ansairee women are more fearful perhaps even 
than the men of bringing on themselves the ill-will of those whom they 
most fear,—the holy men of former times, who have tombs and visiting- 
places in every part of the mountains.’ 

Our author is one of those who would not have the devil 
painted blacker than he is; but though he defends the Ansaireeh 


| against their unjust maligners, he thinks it impossible to exagge- 


rate their evil qualities, and the only good ones he can ascribe to 
them are readiness to protect a guest, which becomes a vice when 
exercised, as it usually is, in unworthy cases, and love for their 
progeny, which in them is a strong but blind instinct. The state 
of society amongst them, he says, is ‘‘a perfect hell upon earth,” 
and he plainly implies that the same statement might be extended 
to the whole province of Ladikeeh, without exception of any race 
Its frightful anarchy and ruin, he aseribes mainly to 
the incurable vices of the Turkish Government; and in the follow- 
ing passage and others, written shortly before his death, he has 
not indistinctly foreboded such scenes of havoc as the Lebanon 
and Damascus witnessed three months afterwards. 

“Such a thing as a just uniform system of government is a thing un- 
known in the outlying provinces of Turkey. As it was in the days of Maun- 
drell, more than a hundred and fifty years ago, so is it now. The Ottomans 
only retain Syria by setting tribe against tribe, making use of one to weaken 
and subdue the other, thus fostering desolating feuds among neighbours, 
which the forces at the command of government are utterly unable to check, 
even when desirous of doing so. Every man in the country districts bas to 
ge armed, and to defend his life and property for himself. Were I to allow 
myself to dwell on this subject I might say much of the fearful state, not 
only of the province of Ladikeeh but of other parts of Syria, and that not on 
doubtful testimony. I might speak of the utter want of security in some 
parts, and the systematic perversion of justice in others, For this our Go- 
vernment is responsible, in so far as it has deemed it necessary to strengthen 
an empire which cannot protect its subjects from murder, robbery, and 
wrong ; and whose only proof of ep am | lies in spasmodic efforts to col- 
lect tribute and recruits. Doubtless our rulers hope for the inauguration of 
a better state of things, and are always ready to insist upon it; but mean- 
while they have ordered their consuls to look calmly on, while the people of 
the provinces are passing through a dreadful ordeal. When I was at Ladi- 
keeh, at the close of last year (1859), the Government was engaged in burn- 
ing villages belonging to the Djenneeh; and murders had been committed 
with the connivance of the Government officials, nay, traced to one of the 
chief of them ; while the poor sufferers, Christians and others, had nowhere 
to turn for redress. Thus desolation was daily becoming tenfold more de- 
solate, till it seemed as if the land would be left without inhabitants. As it 
is, the population must decrease instead of increasing.”’ 

TWO BOOKS ON SOCIAL PHTLOSOPHY.* 
We propose to give a brief notice of two works on social philo- 
sophy, under one heading. Social science being the most com- 
plex of all sciences, there is scarcely any man that can hold a ~ 
between his fingers who does not consider himself qualified to offer 
his contribution towards its formation, We should have little to 
object to this assumption, provided cach author limited himself to 
a statement of facts that had specially come under his own cog- 
nizance, or to inferences drawn from those facts. A sociological 
treatment of some portion of history or branch of science is also 
admissible in the case of competent inquirers. But when a writer 
of very ordinary abilities undertakes to construct a work on moral 
science, history, and education, to furnish a philosophy of civili- 

* The Philosophy and History of Civilization. By Alexander Alison, Eeq. Pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall, 

The Philosophy of Progress in Human Affairs, By Wenry James Slack, F.G.S., 
Barrister-at-law. Published by Chapman and Hall. 
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zation, and inaugurate a general reformation, we cannot forbear 
from rebuking his self-sufficiency, and rg ? him of his utter 
inadequacy to exercise the function which he has usurped. Our 
censure is intended to apply only to Mr. Alexander Alison, the 
author of a pretentious work on Zhe Philosophy and History of 
Civilization. We are far, however, from saying that this pro- 
duction does not contain some views to which we can thoroughly 
subscribe, some remarks which are not deficient in shrewdness, 
and even an occasional expository paragraph which conveys cor- 
rect information or expresses some salutary opinion, Further 
eulogy we cannot bestow on a work which abounds in platitudes 
and absurdities, and gives evidence of the most extravagant and 
eccentric self-assertion. 

According to Mr, Alison, the only books we possess on civiliza- 
tion are those of M. Guizot and Mr. Buckle; and so imperfectly 
have these two historians executed their task that Mr. Alison 
** offers no apology” for his fatuous intrusion into the society of 
such unquestionably able men. In his preface, as if endeavouring 
to create a prepossession in his favour, he assures us that his work 
is orthodox ; the proper test of orthodoxy being the acknowledg- 
ment of the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures and the 
divinity of our Saviour. After this, the reader will hardly be 
prepared to learn that the author treats many of the doctrines 
usually supposed to be contained in the Bible, as fictions. Thus 
the fall of Adam is a figure, and Satan is an allegory; while the 
descriptions of the punishment of the wicked and the Last Judg- 
ment are not be understood literally. He will, perhaps, be still 
less prepared to learn that it is as certain that the Negro races ex- 
isted prior to Adam’s creation, as it is, that Adam was the first 
man of the European or other superior races. With yet greater 
astonishment will he receive Mr. Alison’s revelations on the nature 
of God ; for God may be said to possess two natures, one spiritual, 
the other material. The elements in space, which are upwards of 
seven hundred thousand times rarer than air, constitute in reality 
the material nature of God! Of this, Mr. Alison has no doubt ; 
he seems equally satisfied that matter, though not the same as 
the substance of God, is created out of that substance; that the 
human body is created out of vegetable and animal matter, water, 
and air; that the life and mind of man are derived from the spirit 
of God, though distinct from the life and mind which belong to 
God. These are not the sole revelations whieh Mr. Alison com- 
municates tous. He has found out the secret of gravitative mo- 
tion, light, and heat. They are all caused by the concentration of 
matter! A greater Newton has arisen in the world— 


‘* Newton was the discoverer of the existence of gravitation, but not of its 
origin ; consequently the present work, which gives the origin of gravita- 
tion, pore od ey ew y a point beyond that to which Newton brought it. Sir 


Isaac arrived at his results by figures, while I got mine by working up from 

the facts of physics and history. I began with the events of Providence, 

and went on step by step until I arrived at the source of Providence.” 
After this explanation, however much we may have been sur- 


prised at some of the preceding statements, we are, as a matter of 


course, now quite prepared to hear that Mr. Alison ‘‘ can say most 
rer that ‘he’ never found any difficulty in finding truth.” 

e should rather think he did not! There is nothing that he 
does not know; nothing that he does not explain. Thus, p. 40, 
he “‘accounts for all the evils in the world:” p. 188, he informs 
us that ‘‘ Beauty and good taste consist in what is natural and in 
harmony with civilization ;” p. 199, he announces that a civiliza- 
tion which is not true to nature may be called artificial or unna- 
tural! Admirable discovery! Did he find it out himself ? 

Mr. Alison is the most infallible man we know. All his con- 
clusions are delivered ex cathedra. He never has any doubt, any 
hesitation, any misgiving. How can self-distrust, or a—pouee 
of judgment, or modesty, be attributes of a philosopher who once 
‘submitted a series of propositions to a mixed company, and be- 
fore he left the room every one assented to all the propositions laid 


before them ;” and who, “no sooner made this discovery than he | 


set to work to complete the project ‘he’ had in view, of which 
the present work is the result ; in the assured confidence that ‘ he’ 
had only to discover truth, and lay it plainly before ‘his’ readers 
to produce a uniform result in the minds of all! ” 

e shall conclude our remarks on Mr. Alison’s Philosophy and 
History of Civilization, by characterizing it in his own words as 
new and startling ; in some sense at least ; but these qualities will 
certainly not secure it a literary ovation, for as he himself profoundly 
and prophetically observes, ‘‘ Let any one publish a book now, 
however new and startling it may be, nobody seems to think any- 
thing of it!” 

The second work which we proposed to ourselves to notice, at 
the commencement of this brief review, is the Philosophy of Pro- 
gress, by Mr. Slack. Mr. Slack has produced a very good little 

k, without any pretensions to originality. It might, perhaps, 
have had a less ambitious title; but it is written with modesty 
and without affectation. It treats in an agreeable and sensible way 
of the dominion of law, of liberty, of rights, of democracy, of work- 
men’s combinations and prospects, of the position of woman, of 
government, religion and morals, wsthetics and recreation, social 
evils and their cure, and other —— topics. We find ourselves 
in eens agreement with Mr. Slack; and consider his remarks 
generally sound and useful. He accepts, with some reservations 
and additions, the law of progress as expounded by Auguste Comte, 
and elucidates its action, neatly and intelligibly, but by no means 
exhaustively. This lawsupposes the human mind, in the indivi- 
dual and in society, to pass through three successive stages; that 
of fiction, abstraction, and fact; and few will deny its general 
applicability, since in the childhood of men as of nations, imagina- 


tion predominates ; and in their manhood, reason; while the me- 
taphysical tendency prevails in the intermediate period. What. 
ever qualifications this law requires, we cannot subscribe to Mr 

Slack’s opinion that a fourth stage (the religious) must be added 
to those of Comte. Devout sentiment may, indeed, interpose to 
modify the feeling, with which the world is sometimes regarded 

but it cannot introduce any change into the logical aspect of our 
speculations. Our conceptions will always remain positive, though 
we elevate the laws of nature into the uniform modes of action of 
a Divine Personality. 

NEW NOVELS,* 

Hope Evermore ; or, Something to Do. There is much clever. 
ness in this tale, and it will be read with great interest by maty 
persons ; but it is not calculated to please those who are fastj- 
dious enough to expect a truthful representation of humanity in 
a novel about the rich and the poor vf London in our own time, 
The author (or authoress) is a person of considerable power of 
observation, strong sympathies with the lowest classes (who fur- 
nish recruits to the dangerous classes), and the firmest conviction 
that temperance societies and ragged schools are of much greater 
use to them than trades’; unions, strikes, and increased wages. §o 
far we thoroughly concur in the social and philanthropic views ad- 
vocated in Hope Evermore. In spite of the somewhat romantic 
and exaggerated portraits of men, women, and children, who liye 
in courts near Field Lane and Saffron Hill—in spite of the much 
more absurd descriptions of the personal habits, manners, and 
modes of thought of lords and ladies who live in Belgrave Square, 
&e.—there isa kindly feeling towards both classes manifest in 
this book,—but the kindness is less to the aristocratic than to 
the democratic extremes of society. Ofthe large and important 
portion of the British nation called the middle classes, high or low, 
rich or poor, this book takes no note. If any foreigner were to 
read this tale as a representation of English life, he would be very 
much puzzled ; and if he believed it to be a true one he would be 
very much mistaken. The main outlines of the story, which is 
full of incident and accessory narratives, are as follow— 

Miss Pemberton, a baronet’s daughter, who is a beauty and 
‘the acknowledged queen of fashion,” is devoured by ennui be- 
cause she has nothing to do, Her friend, Miss St. Ange, also a 
beauty and an heiress, who had been betrothed to and jilted by 
Miss Pemberton’s brother, has become an active philanthropist of 
the most thoroughgoing kind—and has done much good by her 
money and her personal influence with the poor children and 





adults of the Field Lane Ragged School and Refuge. This lady 
has persuaded Miss Pemberton to go with her one evening to the 
school. The young ladies take care that ‘‘ the pampered menials” 
who drive them to the house of the old governess, who acts as 
| chaperone, shall not suspect their good deeds—‘‘ There was some 
mystery, of that they were all convinced ; but even their coarse 
| minds—ay, far coarser beneath their masters’ gay livery than 
| those of their poorer brethren in fustian jackets of their own— 
knew their young lady too well to suspect her (as they would 
have done any other) of meeting a young man on the sly. 
‘Taint no use to trouble our ’eads about it,’ said Burly, the 
coachman, ‘I wotes we turns in ere, and takes a glass of summut 
stiflish. I does understand good liquor; but womankind, high 
or low, were ollys a riddle to me.’ ” A cab is then sent for; and, 
accompanied by Mrs. Golightly, the young ladies from Belgravia 
| drive to Field Lane. On their way, Miss Pemberton sees, appa- 
| rently for the first time, hungry ragged children looking into 
| cook-shops, and the frequenters of the gaudy glaring gin-shops. 
Their cab is detained a few minutes opposite one gin-shop ; they _ 
| see a young wife with a baby at her breast and another child at 
| her side, persuade a drunken husband to come out. ‘The little 
| family (every word of whose conversation amid the roar of Hol- 
born they hear) keep pace with the cab, and are watched by its 
inmates. At the next gin-shop the man breaks away from his 


| wife and goes in— 


| ‘* His wife hastily giving her babe and little girl into the care of a kind 
applewoman, sitting at her stall, and with whom she was acquainted, 
rushed in after him, just as, having tossed off one quartern of gin, he was 
holding out his glass for another. That first glass was the overflowing drop. 

** Rashly she caught his arm, and held it back, saying, ‘ Thee’st had too 
much, Ben; thee shalt have no more. How can thee, Ben, have the heart 
to spend every shilling thee earn’st, or that I can get at the pawnshop, on 
liquor, and we all a-starving at home? The babbies are erying with 
hunger, and I’ve not had a drop or a bite this blessed day. I am downright 
sick for want of a cup o’tea. Where's all I got at the pop-shop on Aunt 
Esther’s warm covets and silk patchwork quilt? She little thought 
where they'd go to, dear old soul. I give em’ up for the rent, Ben, and 
you’ve squandered it all in liquor, you have; and now every stick’s been 
seized ; the place is as bare as the back of my hand. You'll dr.ve me to 
accept brother's offer, you will! I can’t sce my children starve, and I won't, 
so that’s what it is! If thou drinks a drop more this blessed night, Ben, I I 
take the poor little things and off to Natts, that I will ; so mind that, Ben! 
It’s along of low company, and drunken, idle chaps. But I won't stand it 
no longer; so come home. Home, indeed! a tine home you've made it. 

** Some half-drunken brutes, irritated at her remarks about low company, 
&e., laughed aloud: one said—‘ Well, she do wear the breeches, she do, 
and no mistake!’ and another answered, ‘The grey mare's the best 
horse, Ben,’ And all jeered and twitted Ben. . , 

‘* © We'll see that,’ said Ben, shaking off his stupor ; and quite mad with 
rage and drink, he seized with one hand a pewter pot that hung near him, 
and staggering after her, with the other hand he caught her by the dull 
ragged, long, ‘ back hair’ (coiled round a broken comb)—that hair that had 
once been so glossy and so neatly braided ! 

‘* She gazed at him as she might have done at a tiger whose claws were 
in her scalp. 


* Hope Evermore ; or, Something to Do. By the Author of “ Left to Them- 





selves.” A Tale of Arab Life in London. Intwo volumes, Published by Cassell, 


Petter, and Galpin. 
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«* Alas! she knew his symptoms well. She saw he was no longer maudlin 


—he was mad. She struggled to free herself, but in vain. He raised his 
arm, and with the quart pot he struck her savagely on the temple. 

“ Tt was this blow that Ada saw. ‘Oh do not, do not strike her,’ she 
cried, involuntarily! unconsciously! vainly ! 

“ At that very moment, while her eyes and Ellen’s were straining to see 
what became of the woman, who had fallen down as if shot—and while Mrs. 
Golightly was exclaiming, ‘ There's a type of the modern husband,’ the eab- 
man turned sharply round the corner, hiding from their distended eyes the 
woman so savagely beaten down.” 

There is a certain artistic constructiveness in the author, 
Ben Darrell and the wife whom he has just murdered, and 
the applewoman who has taken the children, are among the pro- 


parts of the tale. Mrs. Golightly and Miss St. Ange were well 
acquainted with the apple woman Mrs. Blossom, who is a model 
r man’s wife, and for her beauty is known in the neighbour- 
ood of Holborn Hill and Saffron Hillas Apple Blossom. At the 
Ragged School that evening Miss Pemberton is introduced toa 
lovely little girl called Hope Evermore, who is foster child to 
Apple Blossom, and was born in a lying-in-hospital. Her 
mother was ‘‘a real lady,” and no more is known of her, Hope 
Evermore has golden locks and blue eyes, and is of the angelic 
order of beings like ‘‘ Eva” and “ Little Nell.” She has one ad- 
vantage over them—she is not consumptive, but lives to grow up 
and to be recognized as the daughter of Miss Pemberton’s brother 
by the wife for whom he jilted Miss St. Ange. But Hope re- 
mains faithful to her sat i love for Larky Grig, alias Gregory 
Blossom, the clever son of Apple Blossom, who becomes a great 
civil engineer, and finally marries Hope, who is then Countess of 
Glenlonely in her own right—by a singular freak of the law of 
succession. The varied history of Hope, from her first appearance 
in the ragged school to her marriage with Sir Gregory Blossom, 
makes the reader acquainted with many people. Ben Darrell, the 
man who gave his wife her death blow, as described above, 
is described when sober as the most loving and tender husband. 
He is horrified at the deed he has committed. He is tried for 
murder. Miss Pemberton, who from the cab had seen the blow, 
is subpoenaed to attend the inquest the next day. She renews 
her acquaintance with Jem Goodman, a master sweep, who is 
a great philanthropist, a missionary of the temperance society, 
and a teacher in the Field Lane Ragged School. ‘This Jem Good- 
man appears to us the best drawn character in the book. There is 
a look about his picture as if it were a portrait. He is a quiet, 
religious, hardworking man, such as we have reason to believe 
may be found doing good continually to the destitute and vicious 
of our large towns—Christians in profession and in practice. He 
comforts Ben Darrell in Newgate, and procures a commutation 
of his sentence. This is brought, for the greater effect, just as the 
culprit is about to be operated on by Caleraft, and after he has 
made a speech to the assembled crowd against drunkenness. If 
such a speech were ever made in such circumstances we can be- 
lieve that it might convert some few from the evil of their ways. 
Darrell’s little girl and boy are adopted by their mother’s brother, 
and educated as a lady and gentleman. The girl is made to turn 
out clever, ambitious, and externally polished, but a monster of 
ingratitude to her carly lowly friends of Field Lane, As far as 
we are able to judge, the author’s account of the manners and 
habits of the poor and coarse children who frequent the ragged 
schools, as well as of the drunken husbands and ill-used wives, is 
not very correct. It is exaggerated and dressed up to look well 
ina tale. As to the habits, thoughts, and feelings of the aristo- 
cracy on many points, we have been accustomed to think them not 
very much unlike the rest of humanity, and we cannot believe 
that Lady Pemberton would be so violently affected with delight 
at the news of the death of some near relations, which would make 
her “‘a pecress of the realm.” People generally take with calm- 
ness an event which was probable, and which does not materially 
alter their position in life. Nor can we believe that her husband 
was so overwhelmed with “ letters begging for judgeships,” &c., 
on his accession to an earldom. He was not a minister, even, as 
far as we are informed. ‘The cleverness, good intention, and ig- 
norance displayed in this tale are about equal. There is much 
in it that will be quite new to regular novel-readers, and from 
which they may profit as from good sermons and lectures on the 
vices and weakness of our civilized country. To the author we 
say—‘“ You have not written a really good book, though your will 
todo so was steady. You have yet to learn how to use your 
knowledge, and your noble aspiration as an artist in literature.” 


CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE,* 
Arter a careful examination of these little books, we are able to 
give a favourable report of them. To all whom it may concern,— 


that this series of Reading-Books is as good a one as we have ever 
seen. Any child of moderate intelligence, steadily put through 
this course by a diligent teacher, cannot fail to acquire a taste for 








reading, and a habit of using his mental powers for himself. He | 
must, to a certain extent, become attentive and observing. The 


_* School Songs for Junior Classes, By T. M. Hunter, Director to the Associa- 
tion for the Revival of Sacred Music in Scotland. Published by Gordon, Edinburgh. 

Constable’s Educational Series. The First English Reading-Book, Parts 1, 2, 
and 3. The Second English Reading-Book. 
The Fourth English Reading-Book. The Fifth English Reading-Book ; and, The 
Sixth English Reading-Book. Published by Gordon, Edinburgh. 
_ Lhe Advanced Reading-Book, Literary and Scientific, Second edition. 
lished by Gordon, Edinburgh. 
; Schoo Geography. By James Clyde, LL.D., Author of ** Greek Syntax,” &e, 
Second edition. Published by Gordon, Edinburgh. 

lementary Geography. By James Clyde, LL.D., Author of ‘* School Geogra- 

phy,” &e, Second edition, Published by Gordon, Edinburgh. 


Pub- 


The Third English Reading-Book, | 


: , tt : and to lead on the mind to seek 2 i ion. 
minent persons in the book, and their histories are essential | ' the mind to seek more information 


amount of useful information in various departments of human 
knowledge, conveyed in the easiest way in these books, is some- 
thing considerable. But it is not so much for the knowledge 
given as for stimulating a desire to get knowledge on all subjects, 
that we rate these books so highly. In the earlier books, the 
child’s first steps are made as easy as possible, consistent with 
positive progress. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth books, the boys’ 
mind is led to examine some of the wonders of Nature and Art 
in a more methodical and scientific manner; but the bulk of the 
reading lessons very properly consists of extracts from good 
authors on subjects calculated to fix the attention of the pupil, 
Some lessons 
are purely for recreation, consisting of short tales and anecdotes, 
and poems familiar to the cultivated Englishman, and in them- 
selves beautiful as literature, and so calculated to form a good 
taste. In the advanced Reading-book compiled for those who can 
read well, and who love to read, a step forward into study, pro- 
perly so called, is made. In the preface to this book we find the 
following paragraph, which shows that the editor of the Series 
does not believe that all things are to be done in education by 
“* making things pleasant,” and ‘ taking things easily.” ‘‘ The 
only subjects that have been treated technically, are Human 
Physiology and Botany, and this for two reasons—Ist. Because 
it is difficult to advance beyond the vaguest and most elementary 
statements in these departments of science without adopting 
technical language and treatment—2d. Because, at the age to 
which advanced classes have attained, it is desirable that while 
literature and social economy are a common ground for all, some 
one department of science should be taught as a discipline, and 
therefore with the strict use of precise and technical terms, With 
this view, human physiology and botany have been selected as 
nr a suitable alternative to different classes of teachers and 
pupils,” 

Great care and judgment are shown in the selections of sub- 
jects and writers for the different stages of the child’s progress. 
And, as we have intimated before, parents and teachers will find 
great benefit in their work of training the young reader from this 
Series. 

Dr. Clyde’s Elementary Geography and School Geography are 
very well known, at least on the Northern side of the Tweed, and 
deserve to be known throughout the kingdom. The former has 
reached a second, and the latter a third edition. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
A Popular Manual of Botany. By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D.—This 
is a good and useful little book, but we believe the author would have 


; made a better work, if he had not had the fear of Household Words be- 


fore his eyes, and the determination to make his science popular at any 
costtothe science. On the title-page, we are told, that itis “‘ a develop- 
ment of the rudiments of the botanical science without technical terms.” 
Now, no person able and willing to learn any science, is daunted by a 
few long, but convenient, if not indispensable words of Greek or Latin 
origin, which suggest themselves to persons who are acquainted 
with those languages. Mr. Dresser has read Household Words, and 
finds somewhere among them these very foolishly funny ones, and takes 
them as an expression of the opinion of all cultivated people in England. 
** Almost every book of science is a stream alive with long-jawed alli- 
gators, among which no such small fish as a general reader dares to swim, 
We declare war against these alligators. Let them be hunted down.” 
This is the close of a long paragraph of nonsense, on the use of technical 
terms in science, quoted by Mr. Dresser in his preface, as giving sufli- 
cient reason for his repudiating technical terms in a book about Botany. 
In every page of his book, however, we can point out a scientific word, 
without which he could not have explained his meaning. He may be 
assured that no decently educated person, is afraid of a few new words 
in any new study he may take up, and that the opinion of Household 
Words on any question of scientific teaching, has no weight whatever 
with students, In future, he may use as many technical terms as are 
necessary, without offence; more than are necessary of any kind of 
words, every good writer will avoid. 

Fuiry Lands ; or Recreations for the Rising Generation. By the late 
Thomas and Jane Hood, their Son and Daughter, &c.—The recent pub- 
lication of the Memorials of Thomas Hood, has revived the love and ad- 
miration of many readers for that gifted man, From that book, too, 
they learned to appreciate his wife, and to sympathize with the children 
who have so deeply mourned their loss. The little volume now before 
us was planned and in part prepared for publication by poor Hood, It 
is mentioned in pp. 178, 196, of the second volume of the Memorials, and 
is there called ‘Childish Articles.” Some of the tales and poems were 
left as they are now printed by Mr. and Mrs, Hood; others, told by 
them, are related by their son and daughter from memory, and some few 
are the composition of the younger Hoods, Altogether, the collection is 
a very good one—being original, varied, and thoroughly suited to chil- 
dren. Mrs. Hood's tales are we think the best. The satire in Hood’s 


° | own tales is rather above a child, but children will like the tales never- 
to parents, teachers, schoolmasters, and schoolmistresses,—we say | (" 2'°S 'S ar Ce 6 Sey eS — 


theless. 

Tunch’s Pocket-Book for 1861.—As most persons have owned a 
Punch’s Pocket-Book of some bygone year, it is almost needless to give a 
detailed account of the one for 1861. Its contents are various—the 
serious, businesslike, and blank pages being much like those of an other 
pocket-book. But, the second part, which in such books generally con- 
sists of enigmas, charades, sentimental songs, and moral reflections, is 
here devoted to the comic muse, dressed 4 la Punch, and attended by her 
favoured servants, Leech and Tenniel. In this second part are some 
very clever things—among the drawings especially. ‘The folded coloured 
drawing representing “Jones and his family under canvas” as yolun- 
teers, is full of the peculiar fun to which Leech has accustomed his large 
and loving public. 


Infant Feeding. 
nurses, and medical men. 


By Dr. Routh.—A book to be read by mothers, 
Its main object is to show that improper or 
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defective feeding in infancy weakens the human race physically and 
mentally, and that, in a large proportion of cases, infants die from bad 
feeding. The statistics of infant mortality are very sad to those familiar 
with i The deaths have decreased, we believe, during the last two 
or three years; but they are still numerous enough to make the follow- 
ing citation from this book very nearly applicable to the current year— 
“Tn 1854, there were born in England 634,405 children. In the same 
year, there died 99,209 children, or 15°6 per cent, under one year old, 
and 178,185, or 28:8 per cent, under five years old.” A book which 
undertakes to show the causes and the prevention of such wholesale loss 
of life, and which does so satisfactorily, and with all the weight of medi- 
cal knowledge and experience, commands the consideration of philan- 
thropists. 

A Primer of the Art of Illumination, for the use of Beginners, By 
F Delamotte.—Modestly called a primer, this little book has a good 
title to be esteemed a manual and guide-book in the study and practice 
of the different styles of ornamental lettering used by the artistic tran- 
scribers of past centuries. The characteristics of cach style, from the 
7th century to the 16th, are briefly but clearly set forth; and the 
illustrations, in colour and gold, are really beautiful, having, besides 
their accuracy, the recommendation of being from originals which are 
to be seen in the public manuscript room of the British Museum. A 
selection of examples for study, systematically arranged as to date, title, 
noticeable points, locality and reference in the Museum guide-book, will 
certainly be found most useful to the student. The volume also refers, 
in a similar way, to the examples of oriental illuminating, of which the 
British Museum and the India House Museum contain many exquisite 
specimens. Colours, tools, and outlines are not forgotten; so that an 
amateur may, with this silent preceptor, learn the whole art and mystery 
of illumination ; he may start at once to try his hand at this charming 
and most interesting study. 


The enduring popularity of the Vestiges of the Natwral History of 
Creation is testified by its reappearance in an eleventh edition. This 
‘book and the Diversions of Purley enjoy this fortune, unique in literature, 
that they continue to command attention, and to be read with pleasure, 
long after the collapse of the theories they advocate. The Diversions is 
a perennial book, though it probably does not contain one sound ety- 
mology; and the J’estiges seem likely to hold no less permanent a place 
in our literature. 

Books. 
Life on the Earth : its Origin and Succession, By John Phillips, M.A., LL.D» 
F.R.S, 
Narrative of Ten Years’ Imprisonment in the Dungeonsof Naples, By An- 
tonio Nicol6, Political Exile. Copyright edition. 

Whirlwinds and Dust Storms of India. An Investigation into the Law o 
Wind and Revolving Storms at Sea. With an Addendum containing Practi- 
eal Hints on Sanitary Measures required for the European Soldier in India 
Illustrated by numerous Diagrams and Sketches from Nature, and a Wind 
Card for the Use of Sailors. By P. F. H. Baddeley. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy. Part 5. 
Family Pictures, §c. By the Author of “* Mary Powell,” &c. 
Fairy Land ; or, Recreation for the Rising Generation. By the late Thomas 
— Hood, their Son and Daughter, &c. With Illustrations by T. Hood, 
unior, 

Gabriel de Mirabeau : or, Riquetti, the Revolution King. By Henry Keeble. 

The Laboratory of Chemical Wonders: a Scientific Mélange, intended for the 
Instruction and Entertainment of Young People. By G. W. Septimus 
Piesse, 

The Amusing Adventures of Mr. Simon Snuf-Box. By Master Charles Wilson» 
# tat Fourteen, 

New Epirions. 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, 
by numerous Engravings on Wood. 

Home Hints from the Fireside. By the Author of “ Little Things,” &e. Se- 
cond Edition, 


Eleventh Edition, Illustrated 


ALMANACK, 

Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1861, containing Ruled Pages for Cash Accounts and 
Memoranda for every Day in the Year ; an Almanack, and a variety of useful 
business information, The Illustrations by John Leech and John Tenniel. 
In 2 Parts. 

Music. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. Crouch’s celebrated Irish Song, arranged as a Solo for 
the Pianoforte by Brinley Richards. 
Am Iin Dreams Remembered Yet? Ballad, composed by Stephen Glover. 
Smile Again, my Bonnie Lassie, The favourite Song, brilliantly arranged for 
the Pianoforte by Brinley Richards. 
My Lilian Schottische. Composed and Dedicated to Miss Amelia Nugent, by 
WV. H. Montgomery. 
LITERARY NEWS. 

“ Modern Minstrelsy, comprising Biographical Sketches and Specimens 
of the Poetry of Living Poets;” ‘ Fancy Tales from the German,” by 
G. 8. Laurie, H. M. Inspector of Schools; ‘Scenes in the Life of 
Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist,’ by Miss L. Brightwell; and 
* The Babes in the Wood,” illustrated by Lady Waterford, are pre- 
paring for publication by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 

The first part of Mr. Squier’s collection of ‘‘ Rare and Original Docu- 
ments concerning the Discovery and Conquest of America, chiefly from 
the Spanish Archives,” has just been issued at New York. 

A publisher of Albany, U.S., is preparing for publication a “ Descrip- 
tive catalogue of American Genealogies,” prepared by Mr. W. H. 
Whitmore, member of the publishing committee of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register. 

M. Thiers has just sent to the press the last part of the eighteenth 
volume of his “ Histoire du Consulat et de l'Empire,” to be published, 
through Messrs. Paulin Lheureux and Co., on the 5th of December. It 
is stated that the conclusion of the volume will contain a gorgeously 
drawn parallel between Napoléon I., Cesar, and Alexander the Great. 

Messrs. Michel mm 4 fréres, Paris, have just published a translation 
of Mr. Oliphant’s work, under the title “ La Chine et le Japon ; récit de 
la Mission du Comte d’Elgin pendant les années 1857, 1858, 1859,” 
The work is preceded by an introduction by M. Guizot. 

A “ Histoire de la Musique en France, depuis les Temps les plus re- 
culés jusqu’d nos jours,” by M. Charles Poiset; and “Lettres d’un 
Paysan Gentilhomme,” by M. de Neyremond; and a “Code de la No- 


— by the Count de Semainyille, have been published by M. Dentu, 
aris. 





| 
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Messrs. Amyot and Co., Paris, are about to start a new monthly " 
zine, entitled “Archives Diplomatiques,” containing a collection of the 
most important political and diplomatic documents issued by the various 
Governments of Europe. M. Guizot, and several other distinguished 
French historians have, it is said, offered their aid to the new undertaking, 

A curious contribution to French history, the Memoirs of Madame dy 
Cayla, the “‘tendre Octavie,” sung by Béranger, are about to be published 
by M. Perrotin, Paris. The work will contain chiefly biographical 
sketches of the period of the Restoration, 

M. de Tonton, Russian Minister at the German Diet, Frankfort-on. 
the-Main, has published, through M. Cherbuliez, , Paris, an interesting 
work on the Italian question, entitled ‘‘ Des Intér¢cts Européens en Italie. 
Par un Ancien Diplomate.” 

A Leipzig publisher has issued the prospectus of a new German serial, 
called ‘ Englisch-Theologische Forschungen und Kritiken” (English 
Theological Researches and Criticism), edited by Dr. Heidenheim, the 
object of which will be to make modern English Theological Literature 
familiar to the German reader. 


Ohe Theatres. 


There have been several novelties during the past week, but none of 
much importance. At Drury Lane, there is a version of Les Pattes d 
Marche, called The Billet Doux, in which the principal characters are 
exceedingly well played by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, and which 
would have made a much greater sensation than it has, had it not been 
brought out so late in the evening. A long comedy, that does not begin 
till after ten o’clock, is in these days a mistake. At the Strand, a foolish 
little gentleman, who rules his daily conduct on the assumption that 
his nocturnal dreams are actualities, and may therefore, with perfect 
consistency, commit any folly whatever, appears as the hero of a 
farce, called Did I Dream It? This is rivalled in absurdity by an- 
other farce, which has been produced at the Haymarket, with the 
title of The Lion Slayer, and which shows the inconveniences to which 
a harmless man may be subjected if he is mistaken for the famous Gor- 
don Cumming. At the Bijou Theatre, Le Roman d'un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre is creditably played, with Madame Doche as Marguerite. The 
Parisian repertory of this celebrated actress is so little accordant with the 
notions of the English licenser, thatshe has recourse to characters 
“created” by other artists. Mr, Tom Taylor's comedy, Still Waters 
Run Deep, has been revived at the St. James’s, with the cast by which 
it was originally sustained at the Olympic. 
Rusic. 

Robin Hood has been performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre this week 
on the usual nights, but with Mr. Swift instead of Mr. Sims Reeves in 
the character of the Outlaw. We are not aware that any explanation 
has been given of Mr. Reeves’s absence, and do not, therefore, know 
whether it has arisen from indisposition or any other temporary cause, 
or whether he has relinquished the part. Mr. Swift is a singer of con- 
siderable merit, but he is not competent to fill the shoes of the “ great 
English tenor.” 

At Covent Garden, we observe a new operetta by an anonymous 
composer, called The Marriage of Georgette, is to be produced this even- 
ing ; and Miss Louisa Pyne, who has been severely indisposed during 
the week, will appear in the principal character. Balfe’s new opera 
continues to be “ underlined” as in preparation, 





Madame Clara Novello, after a brilliant farewell tour in the provinces, 
took her final leave of the London public at St. James’s Hall on Wednes- 
day evening—this being, at the same time, a total retirement from pro- 
fessional life. She departed yesterday, we understand, for Italy, the 
country of her future residence. 

The concert on this occasion did not derive, nor, indeed, did it stand in 
need of, any special interest derived from novelty of performances. The 
pieces sung by Madame Novello, were for the most part things in which she 
has been heard numberless times; the only exception being the soprano 
part in Benedict’s cantata, Undine, which she originally sung at the last 
Norwich Festival. This was the first performance of that charming work 
befere a London audience; and their enthusiastic reception of it fully 
ratified the judgment of the provincial public. Undine ought to become, 
like Sterndale Bennett's I/ay Queen, a stock-piece at our most refined and 
elegant musical entertainments. 

But this concert derived its interest from the purpose for which it was 
given. It was something more than a mere yocal entertainment. It 
was of the nature of a solemnity which will long be memorable in the 
annals of English music; the parting between the public and one whom, 
during a long career of unsurpassed brilliancy, they have always re- 
garded with pride and pleasure as one of the brightest ornaments of the 
English school of art; one, too, who has gained their affection by her 
modest virtues and amiable qualities. Hence it was that the concert 
created so strong and general an excitement, and that the hall was crowded 
with the greatest assembly we have ever seen within its walls—all eager 
to hear for the last time the voice of their old favourite, and to pay 4 
parting homage to an illustrious artist. When we speak of her long 
career, and call her an old favourite, we must not be understood as call- 
ing her an old woman. - She is still young, and retires in the plenitude 
and maturity of her powers. If her career has been long, it is because 
it began singularly early, Long before Clara Novello was out of her 
teens, she was an accomplished artist, renowned in France, Italy, and 
Germany, as well as her native country. 

Clara Novello has departed, and an artist is lost to the world. But art 
is not the only tie which binds the artist to life. She has a distin ed 
place in society—she has the home affections and duties—she has 
‘honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” and she has her art itself, 
the pleasures of which do not depart when it ceases to be a profession. 
May she long enjoy the happiness which she has so well earned, and $0 
richly deserves ! 





fine Arts. 
“THE MAY QUEEN.” : : 
Our readers will remember that, some years ago, we claimed their 
admiration for a delightful book of sketches, called 4 Children’s Summer, 
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m the pencil of E. V. B., whose earlier and charming production, 
Child’s Play, had won for her distinguished recognition as an_ artist: 
Those who are familiar with these graceful representations of the divinity 
and poetry of childhood will rejoice to learn that E. V. B. has recently 
devoted her genius to the illustration of Tennyson's poem, Zhe May 
meen. 
oor our living artists who have dared pictorial interpretation of our 
Poet Laureate’s verse, there are some whose success justifies their lofty 
aims; and might we be allowed to select, from the volume before us, 
those illustrations only which sustain the beauty and sentiment of the 
m, and are conceived and executed with the truth, tenderness, and 
ce, which characterize her delineations of home affections, and of 
childhood’s ideal life, we should unhesitatingly class E. V. B. with these 
true readers of the poet’s thought. We speak thus confidently only of 
the choicest among the illustrations. From the first division of the poem 
we would not spare a single picture. They are all beautiful in their 
quiet reality, in their love, and joy, and tendernese ; though we could 
have imagined the “ Queen o’ the May”’ with a more radiant face, in- 
toxicated with the anticipated delight of “ the maddest merriest day,” 
not quite so calm as in the rather Dutch representation of ‘ You must 
wake and call me early—call me early, mother, dear.” Kate and Caro- 
line, with their canary and their tame fluttering pigeons, are pretty vil- 
lage girls, at a cottage window ; Caroline sorrowful, and scarce believing 
that “ Of many a black black eye none is so bright” as hers, the chosen 
“ Queen o’ the May.” The third picture is perfect in its repose. The 
Queen of the morrow is tranced in sleep, under the soft moonlight 
streaming through the lattice, and revealing every detail of cottage 
slumber; not forgetting the crowning wreath suspended above the 
sleeper, and the lilies creeping round—the evident objects of her dreams 
who slept “ so sound all night.” 

The drawing of Robin is less finished; but we sce him there pensive 
and sad, leaning on a wall covered with creepers of Nature’s own dis- 
posing, till startled, by the coquetish, exulting Queen o’ the May, who 
“ran by him without speaking like a flash of light,” he turns his wistful 
eyes to Alice in the distance. The young Queen, circled with flowers 
and wreathing garlands, under the trees; the little Effie at her knee, 
who shades her dazzled eyes from the bright and blinding sun; the 
mother in the rustic ivy-covered porch, with her springing baby in her 
arms; are figures drawn with much grace, and tell the story of the 

m. But of all the gems of the book, the little herald of the New 


fear, sitting among the ferns, and wrapping his snow white limbs in his | 


downy feathery wings, to protect him from the wintry blast, is the most 
charming. The companion of this vignette, ‘‘ May,” with its “ crown of 
flowers,” is scarcely less lovely ; the leg is exquisitely moulded, though 
the arm is of more doubtful drawing. 

We pass over some of the sadder scenes without comment, feeling sure 
that in one or two instances, the engraving has not given expression to 
the intended sentiment, and has marred the features; in “‘ the last sun- 
set,” and in “the telling of the sign,” which ought to have been beau- 
tiful. But the picture of the mother’s embrace of her dying daugh- 
ter, set in a framework of snowdrops, illustrating the line, ** You'll kiss 
me, my own mother, and forgive me ere I go,” is unspeakably touching 
and rich in artistic beauty. Still more touching is the drawing of the 
mother “sitting in the house,’ and her daughter Alice no longer there. 
The desolate silent chamber, the mother’s attitude, little Effie on her stool 
restrained and quict, the black cat sitting upright close to the dying 
embers, the covered bird-cage, the cold moonlight casting shadows on 
the floor; the whole tale of death is here, and needs no further illustra- 
tion, Why have we the shadowy corpse in the churchyard, and those 
unmeaning angels; why is the mother’s deep gaze into the highest 





heaven, so calm and so resigned, spoiled by the ghost “she does not | 


see?” Weturn with delight from these sad mistakes, to a sketch re- 
calling the artist’s earlier drawings. Little Effie is training her sister's 
favourite rose-bush, her sleck purring cat her now sole companion, sit- 
= the window-sill. Equally happy is the picture of the children 
gathering wild flowers in the valley; the flowers that Alice used to 
pluck. In the vignettes of violets and rosebriars, the convolvulus and 
the wild strawberry, there is truc poetical feeling, especially in the frag- 
ment of larch, whose barren branches sustain the now withered wreath 
of the Queen o’ the May. 

The imaginative, and symbolical illustrations are of unequal merit. In 
some, the realization attempted, falls sadly short of the grandeur of con- 
ception indicated, as in “‘ the Angels call in the wild March wind; ” and 
“When the night and morning meet.” In others, painful failure and 
poverty of conception are exhibited, as in ‘The end of the new year.” 
“The Crucifixion,” and “‘ The Angel of Death.” We should deem the 
book far more perfect without these though we would not part with “ The 
Late Lighted Lamp,” however willingly we would cover over the in- 
— face and hands in the background. We also greatly admire the 
closing illustration, the saintly figure floating away into space, “to lie 
within the light of God.” These last are striking and artistic, and em- 
body deep religious feeling. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 20. 

Bankrupts.—Epwarp ANSELL, South Street, Manchester Square, draper—ALFREeD 
Avurrr and Cuampneys Powet., St. Mary Axe, ship-brokers—Wittiam Oweks 
JENNINGS, Uggeshall, Suffolk, horse-dealer—Jonn Jenninos, late of Gough Square, 
Fleet Street, printer—Wi1u1amM Henry Goprery, Henley-on-Thames, bookseller— 
Davip WueE.pon, Northampton, iron-ore-merchant—Tuomas Nortn, Brighton, 
contractor—J ames Sotomon, Blackfriars Road, grocer—Joun Brownine, Northum- 
berland Terrace, Bagnigge Wells Road, grocer—Jonn Burk Srepman, Cinderford, 
Gloucestershire, surgeon—Epwin Puiu.irs, Po: typool, boot-maker—James Pairen- 
arp, Newnham, Gloucestershire, saddler—Joun Leacn, Bingley, Yorkshire, manu- 

turer—Saran Trancuarp, Wellington, Somersetshive. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Damrter, Edinburgh—M‘Martu, Glasgow, boot-manu- 
facturer—Foresr, Greenock, grocer, 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 23. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Joseru Povey, Warwick, inn-keeper—Tuomas Pow.es, 

Milk Street, hosier—Isaac GuTtMANN, Sheffield, watch-maker--RaLen ERnrinoTon 
, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street, merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Cuaxnes Cuntstorukre Hensnaw, Stoney Lane, Tooley Street, 
Mast-maker—Grorce Russet, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, hotel-keeper— 
Jon Cuartes Panrnringr, Langley Place, Commercial Road, boot-manufacturer— 
Benjamin Sitvester, Manchester, draper—Apyexn Woopnart, Barns Cray, Kent, 
felt-manufacturer — James Weis, Liverpool, toy-dealer — Joserun Norra, 
Brighton, carrier—Hexry Wuirrienp, Tottenham Court Road, linen-draper— 

Ustave Lavrent, Leicester Square, coffee-house-keeper—Davip B assET, Ux- 

ridge, corn-merchant—Tnomas Barron, Wellington Street, Strand, publisher— 
Joun Hawkes, Hornsey Rise, builder—James Prirenarp, Newnham, Gloucester- 
shire, saddler—Winui1am Brxxs, Hull, painter—Tuomas Rxes, Swansea, irons 
Monger—Witiiam Joyvcr Smrrn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, commission-agent. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




















































































































| Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
8 per Cent Consols, out 93g 938 93 13 
Ditto for Account .. 938 93 934 93 
3 per Cents Reduced . 91 91 91 92 91 
New 3 per Cents ....... 91 91g 91 92 91 
Annuities 1880 .. ° — | —- _ —_— _ 
Annuities 1885 ........+++ — — 16) 16} —_ 
Bank Stock, 10 per Cent ,. 235 | 233 234 234 26 
India Stock, 10) per Cent . o244 | —— | 2289 | 2225 — 
Exchequer Bills, ao. pee diem. 5 5 | 6 | 2 5 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ........ } 2dis | 3 6 5 5 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .... iw — i -- ——s 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian cisssceseseseesSp-Ct.| —— | Premch .....seeeeeseseee 4ip.ct.| — 
Belgian .... 4 | 97 Mexican .. ° - 21 
Ditto .....+6 554 Peruvian ...... veel — 4 
Brazilian... 99 Portuguese 1853 .. a 45 
Buenos Ayres 96 | Russian ..csseees it = 105 
Chilian ..... oe _ Sardinian soon Sd = 86, 
Danish ... 1004 | Spanish ......... seecseesd = 49; 
Ditto 2. cccccccccsccee 83 Ditto New Deferred at = 4l 
Datch (Ex. 12 Guilder: 64 Ditto Passive . ° a 
Ditto.. 999 Turkish... ° an 
French . { _ Vemezuela ....ccceeeceveee 22 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 

Bristoland Buster. ...cceeeseee] o4} Australasian 65 
Caledonian....... eoccceccccere 93 British North American Soe 
Chesterand Holyhead ... ose — Geer cones ‘ 71 
Eastern Counties........ e 614 Colonial ......seseeeee —_ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ Sly Commercial of London ......... 21 
Glasgow and South-Western... 113 Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. lk 
Great Northern ......0.+eeeeees ll LONGOD ... 600050005 sovccescceee _—_ 
Great South. and West. Ireland, 1 London and County ........++5+ 36 
Great Western... ..sssececeeeees 724 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 24 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 114g London Joint Stock... | 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle.... 208} London and Westminster 63. 
London, Brighton ,& South lla} National Bank .... | — 
London and Blackwall ......... 61 National Provincial . ee _ 
London and North-Western,.../ 99 New South Wales. | — 
London and South Western....| 94) Oriental ......+ 45 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln 46 Ottoman .......0000+ 1 
Midiand ....... ececcesesevceses 131} Provincia! of Ireland.. ay 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_— South Australia....... 
North British.........see0es00 624 Union of Australia .... ee 41 
North-Eastern—Berwic ° 1004 Union of London.... oe 25, 
North-Eastern—York .......++. bs Unity...scces — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton _ oc ks— 
Scottish Central ....e+.eeeeeees 113 East and West India ........++. -—— 
Scottish Midland,... o* —_ London ..... eee ee 61 
South Eastern and Dover ...... 84y St. Katherine ..... ——— 

Eastern of France....+.ess0++ 24 Victoria ...ccesscsccseccecssece —_ 

East Indian .....+-++++. eovees lol MisceELLaNrovs— 

Geelong and Melbourne ...... — Australian Agricultural, ......+ 26 

Grand Trunk of Canada...... a4 British American Land., ° — 

Great Indian Peninsular ,,... 97 CaMadA ...ccscceeesevees -— 

Gre.t Western of Canada .... 1g Crystal Palace ... 284 

Paris and Lyons ... eters —_— Electric Telegraph —— 

General Steam.. — 
London Discount. — 

Brazilian Imperial..... 27 National! Discount,,....... 3} 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. — Peninsular and Oriental Ste 76 
Cobre Copper...sseeess ° 44} Royal Mail Steam........see00 47 
Rhymney Iron .....+++  —_ South Australian .......6scs008 Mh 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 2st day of Nov. 1860. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued ...sccceceseeeeee£27,010,995 Government Debt ......+++++#11,018,100 

Other Securities...... cove 3,469, 
Gold Coin and Bullion eee 12,535,905 
Bilver Bullion,..ccevecesceees - 


£27,010,905 






£27 610,995 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Government Securities(inclu 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,490,273 


Proprietors’ 
) Other Securitie: seeee 20,298,016 


Rest .... 
Public Depe 





















Other Deposits ..... ° Notes...... 6,613,480 
Seven Daysand other Gold and Silver Coi 821,136 
£37 222,905 £37 222,905 


issi of National Debt,and Div, Acct. 





* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, C 
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BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. ; Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 | Se a . . - a : : 
Mexican Dollars ......+seeeees + 000 | Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 25 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 1} | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 0 .. 1710 6 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 23. 


s. &. . s. | s ‘. | ‘. 4 
Wheat,R. 0. 53to62 Fine ...... 50t058| Fine...... 72t076 | Indian Corn. 41 to 42 


Fine...... 62—65 Foreign,R. 55—65 Peas, Hog... 36—40 | Oats, Feed... O0O— 0 
Red, New. 40—48 White F. 70—74 Maple .... 38— 40 | Fine.... O— 0 
PINE ..000. 49—53 Rye .....05 38 —42 White .... 38—44 Poland... 0— 0 
White Old 60—63 Bariey...... 32—36 Blue ..... + Oo—@ ine.... O— 0 
Tine «» 64—67 Malting .. 40—44, Beans, Ticks 38—46 | Potato.... 26—32 





New.....+ 42—50 | Malt, Ord... 67—72, Harrow... 50—56 Fine... 33—34 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 8IX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

















For the Week ending Nov. 17. | Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... 589. 94. | Rye .. 36s. 62.) t.... 698, Bd, » Bd, 
Barley . 41 0 Bean 1 - 0 6 1 
Oats ...-.-. 23 Peas 5 -% 0 2 

| PROVISIONS. 
Town made. ack 57s. to 60s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 17+. 0d. dos. 
Seconds... .. 48 — 52 | Carlow, Ol. Os. to 0/. 0s. per cwt. : 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship46 — 4% | Bacon, Irish ........ -+sper cwt, 684. — 70s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 42 — 45 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine «<. 76 — 84 
American ..,....per barrel 30 — 33 | Derby, pale ....+++ +++ 70 — 76 
CamadiaR .cccccceccccecece o — 38 Hams, York ....6.0sceeceeeeee 7% — 98 


Bread, 7d. to 9d. the dib. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 6d. to 8. 6d, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








Newoate anp LeaDENRALL.” CATIL®: MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at Tas 
. a. sa s. d. s. 4. d. s. a, CATTLE-MARKET. 

Beef... 210 to 3 410310 «soo @ 5 Monday 

Mutton 3 0—3 8—4 2 4 5 Beasts., 5,730 ..+++ 
Veal... 3 8—4 2—4 6 4 4 Sheep ..23,950 . 

Pork... 3 8—4 0—65 0 6 Calves... 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0—0 0 0 0! Pigs... 

HOPS. WOOL. 


| 
. 120s. to 360s. | Down Tege .....--.+. perib. 20d. to 21d. 
Mid and East Kent ditto 160 — 440 | Half-bred Wethers........... 184 — 19 
Suesex ditto..... 120 — 210 | Leicester Fleeces. } 
Farnham ditto.....s.ss0000. @ — © | Combing Skins.. 


Weald of Kent Pockets. 










HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 





SmirHriecn. Wuirecnarsc. ComsuaLanD. 

Hay, Good ceveceece 758. CO B08. seceeeeeees 100s, to 110s. llés. to 1208, 
Inferior 50 — 60 - 70 — 105 
New ...- o— —- 0 o-— @ 
Clover ....+++ «- 99 —110 — 120 120 — 128 
Wheat Straw ....660 32 = 36 sesesecceee 30 = B6 ceveeeeeeee - «“ 








































































THE SPECTATOR. 


[November 24, 1860, 
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S T. 


OYAL JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 

On Monday next, the 26th November, and during the 
week, MONSIEUR JACQUES. Mr. Alfred Wigan and 
Miss Eliza Nelson. After which Mademoiselle ALBINA 
DI RHONA, the celebrated Scrvian Danseuse Soubrette, 
from St, Pe tersburgh, will make her first appearance in this 
country in a Vaudeville, acted in French and English, in- 
troducing National a AS *K 
SMACK. Fanchette, Ms ode moiselle Albina di Rhona ; ; John 
Trott, Mr. Palmore. In the course of the piece, La Legon de 
Dance, El Capricho, La Legon de Valse, L’Ecossaise, and 
other entertainments. 


SACRE D HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


Exeter Hall.—Conductor, Mr. Costa.—The TWENTY - 
NINTH SEASON will commence on Fri 
30, with a performance of Handel's Orato io, SOLOMON. 
Principal Vocalists: Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Banks, Madame n-Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d, each at the 
Society's Office, No.6 in Exeter Hall, The usual Winter 
Performances of the “ Messiah" take place on Fridays, 7th 
and 2ist of December. A Great Rehearsal of the Handel 
Festival Choir will be held on Friday, December M, to 
witness which subscribers to the Society only can be ad- 
mitted. 

IN 


VOLYTECHNIC TITUTION 
(Limited), is now REOPENED with the LARGEST 


GEOLOGICAL MODE athe WORLD. A Unique Collec- 
tion of Paintings, by d ased Artists, including some Choice 











y next, November 




































Works of the Old Masters. A Gallery of Sculptures. New 
Dissolving Views of ITALY and SICILY. New ASTRO 
NOMICAL LECTURE, with Telescopic Views. The OXY- 


HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, &c 
Admission ls. 
Age, Half price. 
Hours—Daily, 12 to 5 ; Evenings,7 to 10 o'clock. 
ut has been formed, with suitable 

ass Rooms. 


SEREN 


Schools, and Children under Ten Years of 





An Educational Departn 
( 


y > Ve 
| UCKLEYS 

ST. JAMES'’S HALL.—TI nal Buckleys’ SERE 
NADERS and Miss JULIA GOULD (from 555, Broadway), 
EVERY NIGUT at &, and SATURDAY AFTERNOON at 3. 
Places and Tickets may be secured at Mr. Austin's Ticket 
office, 28, Piccadilly. Stalls, 3*.; Ar s.; Gal 
Boors open every night at Half- 
Afternoon at Half-past Seven. *¢ nenne ot rogramme . 


; > 
i USIC LIBRARY F OR TOWN OR 

COUNTRY.—R. MILLS and SONS’ (late Birchall's 
Music Library, established upwards of eighty years. Terms, 
from Two to >ix Guineas a year, according to the number of 

ieces required. Subscribers can select from many thousand 

compositions by the best and most fashionable authors, both 
vocal and instrumental, inely complete Operas, Orato 
rios, &«.—Conditions and Regulations forwarded on applica - 
tion to ‘KR. Mitts and Sons, 140, New Bond Street, London. 


GT. Ja JAM ES’S HALL REST: AU RAN T, 
eNT STREET and PICC 
LU NCE ON » DINNERS, WINES, 
This Establishment is unrivalled for tts Uneticasec a0 
for Ladies and Families dining. 
Ww 


NADERS,— 



















DONALD, Proprietor. 
~ +p 1" 
PPS’S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA.,— 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 
rating power of this preparation have procured its general 
adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Sold in 
Alb. §lb., and 1lb., Packets, at ls. 6d. per Ib. Each Packet is 
labelled, *‘ James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 
nal + > . +Ac 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City . 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 26 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Sonchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. l0d., and ds. Pure "Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 
As. 3d., 1s. dd., 1s. 6d., and ls. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within cight miles 
of the City. 














DINNEFORD'S tie 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
SS on. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
licate Females, particularly ‘during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
estion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
orms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efticacious. Frepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemist and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Kond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 





IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0007. DAMAGES, 


HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD 


hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon t, Turne r (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the ‘spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH uséd in 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 





TEIN 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe. aa drafts ne 
gotiated and sent for colicction. iption of 
Banking business conducted direct with v ictoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 

Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








FIVE PER CENT, y ny s A FOR THREE, FIVE 
ORS YEA - 
THE SCOTTIS fi AU STRALIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Limited). 
Established 1840.) 
Paid-up and Invest« a C 
Reserve Fund, 
The Directors of this Company are prepare od to RECEIVE 
LOANS on DEBENTURES for Three, Five, or Seven Years, 
“aring interest at the rate of 5 per cent per vreUeT 
Coupons for the half-yearly interest ¢ attached to the 
Debentures, and are payable at the City Bank, Threadneedle 
Street, London, on the Ist of January and Ist of July ineach 
year. 
” ‘The Debentures will be issued free of any expense to the 
lender, and forms of transfer are printed on the back of 
them 
Interest will commence from the date when the money is 
reccived by the bankers of the Company. 
By order of the Directors, 
Cc. GRAINGER, 
No. 24, Gresham Street, London, E.C., Nov. 1, 


MHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCI 
SOCTETY, 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C, Established 

1834.—A purely Mutual Life Assur ¢ Society. On the Ist 
of January, 1860, the capital was 352,798/. invested in Go- 
vernment and real securities, created by the accunuls ation 
of the premiums, and all belong ing to the members 
assurances in force were 1,461, 507/. and the income upwards 
of 61,000/. per annum. 

Forms of proposal, with the 
may be had on application at the Society's offices, 
of their agents. 






209,052/. 












Sceretary. 
1560, 











accounts for the past 
orto 








No extra charge to assurers joining Volunteer Rifle or A: 


tillery Corps. 
CHARLES INGALL, 


A LBERT AND MEDICAL 
4 ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
Established 1838 

The Business of the Medical, Invalid, and General Life 
Assurance Socie ty ha been amalgamated with the Al 
bert Life Assu ce Company, the united businesses will 
he rth be conia “lon under the above title. 

Accumulated Fund exceeds ..... esccce 

Subscribed Capital.. 

Paid-up Capital 

Annual Income 

The new business is now pro 
than 25,000/. per annum. 

From Professor de Morgan's Report upon the last valua 
tion of liabilities (end of 1858), and the statements of ac 
counts, it appeared at that time that the surplus in favour 
of the Albert business alone, after providing for every lia- 

was 192,925/. 2s. 1ld. The amount paid to the public 
ms and Bonuses reaches more than 800,000/. 

HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 
VATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
ds INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


Actuary. 


LIFE 














£590,000 
447,180 
1: 






Ams Upws irds of 2200 
ressing at the rate of ‘more 











Empowered by Spec ial Act of Parliament, 
7 Vic. cap. 43 
Estapuisuep a.p. 1844, 





Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0007. on a Single 
wife. 

Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual P.emiums 

Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies 











NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES, 
Assurances may be effected on the Now Parriciratixne 
Parincirte, at very low rates of Premium, payable 
iecty of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of differe nt classes of Assurers. ° 








ANNUITIES. 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms 
The Tabies for Reversionary and Deferred Aunuitics are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 





health and fortune. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS 
Malf Premium 
Age. First Seven Years. 
. - £1 


Whole Premium 
after Seven Years. 
~ 








25 ol. -. £2 

30 12 250 
35 - 3153 210 4 
40. - 198 218 10 





') ETER MORRISON. Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 





DR. DE JQNGH'S 
ht of the of omen of B 











WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


66, Queen Street, London, 23d August, 1860, 
Messrs. R. Wornensroon and Co. 
46, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
Dear Sirs, 


I HAVE, as requested, today visited the 


Royal Saendrs , with reference to the Advertisement 
of the ‘Nottingham firm, who state that their Starch has | 
been used for many years in the Royal Laundry, and have 
been assured by Mr. T hompson, the Superintende nt, that 
none but yourselves have any right to state that they supply 
Starch to her Mu ajesty’s Laundry, as no other Starch is there 
used, nor has been used for some years, but the Glenfield 
Patent Starch. | 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction,and that though trial has been 
made of samples of various Starches, none of these have been 
found nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, Your obedient Servant, WM. BLACK. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Impurity of of 


the Blood —To ensure health it is absolutely necessary 
that the fluids and solids of the human body should be kept 
those impuritic ich are continually getting admis- 

sion into the system by erroncous living, unwholesome at 
pao 9 mye or disordered stomach. The only safe and certain 
to expel all impurities is to take Holloway’ s Pills, 

wh ich have the power of cleansing the blood from all nox- 
ious matters, and at the same time removing any irregulari - 
ties which their presence may have already produced in any 
organ. Holloway’s Pills expel all humours which taint and 











impove rish the blood, while they purify and invigorate, and 
give general tone to the nerves, stomac h, liver, lungs, heart, 
and kidneys. 








(Knié el gi ) 
[teHt- “BROWN. COD L iV ER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COVGMS, RHEV- 
MATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS 


AFFECTIONS. 

Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of num- 
berless eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half- pint 
of Dr. pr Jonou’s Oil is far more efticacious than a quart of 
any otherkind. Hence, as it is nparably the best, so it 
is likewise unquestionably the pest. 

Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and cconomy, 
unitedly recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids. 

















No ormen O1L CAN POSSIBLY PROD¥CE THE SAME BENEFICIAL 

RESULTS. 

Opinion of Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D, T.C.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; Presi- 





dent of the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland , Visit 

ing Physician to Steevens’s Hospital; Consulting Phy 

sician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda 

Hospitals, &c. &&. 

“IT have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh's Light 
Brown Cod Liver Oil I consider it to be a very pure Oil, 
not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great 








day. Established twenty-five ye 
| . - 


value | 
“ Merrion Square, Dublin, September 6, 1860." } 





Sold oxty in Imeeniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. peJoxau'sstamp 
and signature, wirHouT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE j 
FEXUINE, by a Chemists . | 

Le ConsiGNEEs, ' 
ANSAR, HARFORD, pe sn 7 STRAND, London, W.C, 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
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| YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
i ) —WILLIAM 8. BURTON hes STIX LARGE suo 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate dj je. 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Kedsteads. T 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied eve 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with wt@¢ 
that have tended to make his establishment the most ~ 
tinguished in this country. is 
Ledsteads, from. 
Shower Raths, fre eee 
Lamps (Moderateur),from . 
All other kinds at 
Pure Colza Oil 








see 128. 6d. to 200. Os each 
Ss. Od. to 61. Os. each, 
6s. Od. to Tl. 7, each. 
the same rate , 


4s. 3d. per gallon, 


FIRE -IRONS, 


18 ~<a rs of the above oan 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
bine RTON: S SHOW-ROOMS. Ti hey contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNRYy. 

PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, andGh NE RAL IRONMON eRY, 
as ¢: annot be apy ro ached elsewhere, either for variety’ 
novelty, beauty of de 1, or exquisiteness of work mans! 
Bright Stoves, with aments and two sets of 
3!. 15s. to 351. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 

. Tas. cl Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11.; ditto, with Tich 
rolu ornaments, fre om lbs. to 18/ Chimney pieces, 

as. to SO/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4 te 

BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, With 
hearth-plates. 











FENDERS, STOVES, 


mid CHIMNEY-PIE( 

















hip. 
bars, 
78. to 















radiating 


\ TILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 








——— 


+ Bedroom C 






may be had tis, and free by post. It contains upwanis 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling ij. 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves » Fenders, 
M: arb le Chimney-picces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, ‘Ganellers 

a Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, I Table ¢ ‘utlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding’, 
tbinet Furni *, &e., with Lists of Prices ang 



























| Plans of the Twe mty lar Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, ewiman Street; 4, 5, and ¢ 
Perry's Place Mews, London, 4 
enemas a LSS 


| the advantages of elasticity, durability, 








in a [ 


1 
source against the casualtics of age and the uncertainties of | 


| 
| 
| 


' ment is up the private passage bet ween Benson's, t 


; This new system will save much money and more 


} and Foreign 


} SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIP. 
1s AND SON have patented a 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. Thy 
bjection te the usual Spring Mattress is its being s9 
1 cumbersome 
numicr Elustique Portatif” is made in three sepa 
parts, and, when joined together, has all the elasticity 
of the be vst Spring Mattress As it has no stuffing of wool 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual 












ss is very liable; the prices, also, are much 
below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz.— 

3 ft. wide by 6ft. 4 in. long ooo £2 § 0 
3 ft. 6 in. ~ - 210 0 

ft. ” 215 6 
4 ft. 6 in as a 3 iy 
5 ft. » ’ 35 0 
5ft.6 310 © 





The “ Sommier E lastique Portatif,” therefore, combines 
cleanliness, porta- 
bility, and cheapness 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Redding, and Bed- 
Room Furniture sent free by po-t on lication 


» 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W, 








, >a QTT . y . 
] OTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT may 
be derived from a purchase at E. MOSES AND SON'S 
Establishments, which are furnished with an immense stock 
of every Description of Attire for Adults and Juveniles of 
every grade of Society, and where Cemfort, Style, Dura- 
bility, and Neatness are combined with a lowness of price 
which could only be remunerative on such an extensive 
sale as no other House in the Trade can boast of 
_ The departments to which Moses and Son invite par- 
uttention are the READY-MADE and BESPOKE 
i 1OSIERY and DRAPER HAT and 
and SHOE, and GE NERKAL OUTFIT- 












“ 





LA 
cAr 
TING Departments. 

The BESPOKE Tailoring Department has been replenished 


and BOOT 


with a splendid collection of the n t and choicest Home 
Manufactures Accu of fit, elegance of 
style, and promptitude in the execution of orders, have 
gained for this Department a large and daily increasing con 
nexion. 

N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the money returned 

F. Moses and Son's rules for self measurement and lists of 
prices, with mphiet on the Ready-made Clothing System 

Past and Present) gratis on application, or post-fr 

The Establisi ments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunset until Saturday sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o'clock. 





w 















MOSES and SON, 
MERCHANT T. AILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSTELS, hOOT AND {OE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTI TERS. 
London House 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 
Country Establishments : 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Strect, 
shire. 
Fargate, Sheffield. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FE. MOSES AND SON take this opportunity of remind 
ing their Friends and the Public, that their new Branch 
ishment, at the Conyra of Tor rennam Covat Roan 
ston Roan, was opened on the 6th instant, 










Bradford, York- 








a IT AL 2a 
\W ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES.— 
Mrs oo 27, Tichborne Strect, Piccadilly (pri- 
vate door), *t ASES Ladies’, Gentlemen's, &® 
Children’s LE } T-OFF WEARING APPAREL, Naval and 
Military Uniforms, Court Suits, Gold and Silver Lace, 
Epaulets, Jewellery, and every kind of Miscellaneous Pro 
perty, for which the fullest value will be paid in ready 
money. Letters promptly attended to, and parcels from the 
country will be paid for by Post-office order, sent the same 
rs. 











——_———_$_ 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 


Letters Patent.—1880, just published, post free, Three 








Stamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS GA 
RRIEL'S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMs, whereby one set will wear 


being fitted without 
ut any operation, prove 


ger than three ordinary 
springs, wire, or metals 
a valuable deside asion for the ser- 
vices of the der uss materials and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D'Ottajana \es- 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; and 34, Ludge Hill, City (partic riy 
observe name, and that the entrance to the City establish 
he silver- 


smith, and the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street 


ones; 

















ndvants age obtainable by Messrs. Gs abriel's oem 
renders it pr ‘minently supe rior.’'—United Sercice Gazette. 
s Tr wuld be read by all who value health. 
’ > annoy- 





“ Gabriel atise s! 





ance." —Tlevald, 
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TAME LICENC ES.—The Commissioners 


4 Revenue Hereby Give Notice, that Lists, con 
" an mes of all Persons who have taken out Li 

taining ¢ kill Game in the current year to the 3th of Sep 

ae ast inclusive, have beea printed in each Excise Col- 

ran aud that a copy thereof may be obtained gratis, by 

— person, on application at this O 

7 Supervisors of Excise, 

of Stamps in the country. 
The Commissioners further give notice, that instructions 

nave been issued to their Officers to take the necessary steps 

to prefe against all persons 


und in pu 
7 Order of the 











or to the Collectors 


r Informations for Penalties 
rsuit of Game without Licence 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
THOS, DOBSON, Secretary 
Inland Revenue, Somerse t House, London, 
» 


19th of Nover 
(\ONTRAC tT F OR FISHING 


AND TWINE. 

Department ‘of the Storekeeper-Gencral of the Navy, 
set Place, 23d November, 1560 
executing the Office of Lord Migh 
admiral of the L ted King: Jom of Great Br 
jand, Do Hereby Give Notice, that on Tu 
cember next, at Two o'Clock, ‘they will be re ady to treat 
with such Persons as a ee to ¢ mtract forjsupply 

Majesty's several Dockyards with 
= " FISHING GEAR AND TWINE 
Patterns 7 the Articles may be and a Form of the 
Tender obtained at the said Ofticc NS Tender will be re 
ceived after Two o'Clock on the day of Treaty, nor will any 
ticed unless the Party attends, or an Agent for him duly 








GEAR 









The Commissi 














ben 
aut. od in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secret € the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-handjeorner the wor ren 





must also } 





der for Fishing Gea 









at Somerset Place, er signee 
responsible persons, enzaz become bou ‘a with the per 
son tendering, in the sum of 5 001, for the due performance of 
the € ontrac t. 

\ HIRTS. —U neq all d _for 

\) and accuracy of fi ' rest 

future orders, and F AMI Y Host Ry in st 

























vests, and drawers of the best di scriptions, ¢ west 
styles in every material for the scasen 
-OPE and PLANTE, 

= s Wa terloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W 
N Q W. SILYV E R and Co.,’s outfitting 
We warchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.¢ OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military offic 
and cadets, midshipmen, aud civilians; clothing for gent! 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi 
lians’ dress of the best material and w inship ; shirts 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outtits; fu re for camp, b 
rack, cabin, and colonial use mi very variety ‘of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portma nus, &c., suited 
twallclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown opposite H. M. 








or Distributors or Sub-Distributors | 


Dockyards), Woolwich 
porn's S EUPE P L ON MANTLES, in 
rich Seal-skin—blax n, or grey t 2, 3, and 
4guineas ; in French me “ “aC lot th, at 1} to S guinea ane 
in Lyons Velvet, 5 to 12 guineas These new a iful 
mantles are altercther a superior order of taste and styl 
and fully merit the title of * beautiful attire Illustra 
tions post free 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 
YORD’S AIXA JACKETS beautifully 
’ 
fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine cl th, 
—_ military braiding, Zis.; Lyons Velvet, d2s., G3s., and 
ri MDS ZOUVAVE JACKETS, for Dinner or Evening 
Dress, of Lyons Velvet, Cashmere, or Cloth, beautifully | 
braidel, from 21s. to 5 guineas. By fur the largest and 





Illustrations free. 


cheapest stock in London 
42, Oxford Street, London 


THOMAS FORD, 





BEX NETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, Inte 
French's, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va 


riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 

Guineas, Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 

earn guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 

Money Orders SS BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
AND 64, CHEAPSIDE, 


« OFFICE LONDON SUBURBAN 

DIRECTORY. Now ready, a Directory of the 
Suburbs of London, to the extent of the Postal Dis- 
tricts, arranged on the same plan as the “* London 
Directory,” and accompanied by a Map of the District, 
on the seale of the Ordnance Maps, Price 20s, 








Ketty and Co. 18 to 22, Old Boswell Court, St 
Clement's, Strand, 

And Solddy Simpkin and Manrsnactr, and all Bool 
sellers, 
ye UBICAL PRESENTS.—THE HOL Af 
i FAMILY, Sacred Airs for Piano, by W. 
Catoorr; and THE ADORATION, by W. HH. Cats- 


corr 


in cloth, gilt edges, l2s. Also, THE BEAUTIES of 
BEETHOVEN, by W. H. Canscort, ls. 6d. Each 
work is be autifully illustrated. 

London: Ronexr Cocks and Co., New Burlington 


Street, Regent Street, W 
fn 1 thick volume, the Twe . price lGs, 
\ ODERN DOME Stic ME DICINE, 
, Forming a comprehensive Medical G uide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Emigrants. By T. J. Granam, 
M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of P hysicians of 
Ex dinburgh, and M.R.C.S, of England. 
“Of all the medical guides that have 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and com 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham's.” 


come to our 


Banner, 
‘Far excelling cvery publication of its class.” 
British Standard, Februa y, 1859. 


. Marsan, and Co., 
und Co., Paternos- 


London: Published by SrurKiy 
Stationers’ Court; and Wurrraker 
ter Row, Sold by all Booksel) 


rT ist ‘published, price ls, New Edition 
any address for 14 stamps, by MAsy, 39, 
THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 
Mysteries of Man’s Existence and the various Pheno- 
mena of Life. With Practical Instiuctions for secur- 
ing Health and Stre ngth, followed by Remarks on the 
Treatment and Cure of the various Disorders incide ne 
tal to Sedentary Life. By a Physician of Twenty Years 
Practice r : P 





, sent post tree to 
Cornhill, 


Principal Contents: The Physical Education of 
Early Life— The Art of Prok mging Life—The Prime 
of Life—The Decline of rhe Stomach and its 


Difcult:es ~-Nervous Affecti ®: 





Each work complete in 1 vol. handsomely bound | 


| NAPLES, 


} 





curacy, dis tinctness, ne atness, 





Jat be published, imperial 4to., half-moroc co, gilt edges, price 5/. 5s., with Index of nearly 


120,000 Names, 


THE 
OF MODERN 


A Series 


IMPERIAL ATLAS 


GEOGRAPHY. 


of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and 


the latest Political Divisions of Territory in all parts of the World. 


Compiled from the most authentic sources. 


With an Index of nearly 120,000 Names, the 


most copious ever published. 


*A highly satisfac tory publication. , The 


maps 
and fulness of detail are conc erned,.”— Atheneum, 


are everything that could be wished, so far as ace 


** One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.” — Critic. 


2 vols. imperial Svo. 2670 pages, 4/. 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Politi- 


cal, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S, 


| With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 


Plans, Xe. 
* All the artich s that we have examined, whether 
ong or short, have exhibited a greater degree of cor- 
" in minute details than we should have thought 
pre he nsive a work.”—Athenrum, 


Gazetteer 


‘ihse con 
r the best in our language.”— 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2888 pp., including the Supple 
ment, 4/. 17s, Gd. 


ENGLiS*: TR ! SOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC, 
With a Svvrrtement, containing an extensive collec- 
tion of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in 
previous English Dictionaries. 
Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2500 engravings on Wood. 

“ Dr, Ogilvie has not only produced the best English 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state 
of knowledge permitted, has made some approach to- 
wards pertection.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Square, City ; and all Booksellers, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * JOTIN 
HALIFAX.” 
Now ready at all the Librarics, in 1 vol., 10s, 6d, 
| STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the 
Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,” &e. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 


Ly the Author of ** Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols, 


HIGH PLACES. By G. T. 
LOWTH, Esq. 3 vols. 
* A very interesting novel, full of deep feeling, pro- 
found thought, and lofty piety.”— Observer, 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of * Margaret and Her 

bridesmaids.” 3 vols. 

* If asked to classify this work, we should give it 
a place between * John Halifax ’ and the * Caxtons’,.” 
—ZTllerald, 


a ner and Baac KEIT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


in 2 vols. 


Second Edition, now ready, 28s. bound, 
\ EMORIALS OF LORD GAMBIER, 
j G.C.B., with Original Letters from Lords Chat- 
ham, Nelson, Castlereagh, Mulgrave, Holland, Mr. 


Canning, Xe. Edited trom Family Papers, by Lady 
CHATTERTON, 


Ilvrsr and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, with twenty ILustrations, price 10s. 6a. 

‘\ TILL) ADAMS, THE FIRST ENG- 

LISUM \N IN JAPAN; A Romantic Bio- 
graphy. By Writtam Darron, 

London : A, W. Benner, eee St. Without. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 
TARRATIVE of TEN Y BARS? 

h PRISONMENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF 
By Axroxto Nico), a Political Exile. 

Atraep W. Bexyert, Bishopsgate Street ; 

and all Boo ksellers, 

a ean Win Just published, 

PATIENCE BY PERSEVERA 
a aetenee of New Rules for Games of P a hee. 

Illustrated with 23 Diag ams of Cards, beautifully 

printed in Colours. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 

edges, price 7s, 6d. ; paid, 7s. 10d, 
E. C. Srpvrin, 37, New Bond Street. 


NEW MONTHLY 
J MAGAZINE for Decemprn on the 30th, 
Cnarman and Hart, 193, Piceadilly, j 
CORNHILL MAG AZINE, , No. 12 


Decemuer) will be published on Tvurspay, 
Shilling, with 2 Illus- 


London : 





YOLBURN’S 


| pe 


for 


the 27th insranr, price One 
trations, 
CONTENTS * 
A Second Letter to the Editor of the * Cornhily 


Magazine ” from Paterfamilias, 


Framley Parsonage— 
Chapter XXXIV.—Lady Lufton is taken by 
Surprise. 
a XXXV.—The Story of King Cophe- 
tua, 
= XXXVI.—Kidnapping at Hoggle- 
stock. 
Ariadne at Naxos. (With an Illustration. 


The An Episode from the 


Hlistory of a Fable, 

History of Lit iterature, 

Hlow I was Upse 

The Criminal Law + and t! 
Passage ina Li 

Our Natural Enemies, 

A Human Skull. 

Che Pope's City 

Success, 

Watching and Wishing 

Behind the Curtain, 

Roundabout Papers.—No. 9. (With an Illustra- 

tion.) On a Joke I once heard from the late 

Thomas Hood, 

Surrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


1¢ Detection of Crime. 


and the Pope's Protectors. 


By Charlotte Bronté. 


Just published, cloth dvo. nenpee ls., or free 


by post for eighteen stam ‘i 

ph. KAILN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
MARRIAGE, 

Published and Sold by J. Actes, 20, Warwick Lane 

noster Row; or from the Author’ s Address, 7. 


Lovley Strect, Cavendish Square, W 


~~ e 


| 


IM- | 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN 
HASTINGS. 
Now ready, Vols. 1, to 111,, in 8vo., price 1/, each, 


cloth, 

‘PEECHES of the MANAGERS and 
\) COUNSEL in the trial of WARREN HASTINGS, 
Edited by E. A. Bonn, Assistant-Keeper of the MSS. 
in the British Museum. Printed for H.M.’s Station- 
ery Office, and published by authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, To be completed 
in One more volume. 

London: Lonoman, Grex, Loxom. Ax, and Ronents. 





This day, demy &vo. price I $. 
TRADES! SOCIETIES and "STRIKES. 
Report of the Committee on Trades’ Societies 
appointed by the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science; presented at the Fourth An- 
nual Meeting of the Association at Glasgow, Septem- 

ber, 1860, 
London: Joux W. West Strand. 


Parker and Sox, 


Cheap illustrated Edition, being = Eleventh, post. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 
yuaesees of the’ NATURAL HIs- 
of CREATION, 
Jone Cuvacnii., New Burlington Street . 
~ BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHE 
‘KETCHES of the AFRICAN "KING- 


TORY 
b DOMS AND PEOPLES, with a Map and nu- 


merous Illustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth........ 4s. Od, 
BIBLE PICTURES AND STORIES, 2 vols, 
with Coloured Plates, ta lémo. limp 
C1Oth,, GOOD 2.00 ccoccevccesscecsececs 360 
BRITISH BUTTERFL IES, ‘with Coloured 
Plates, square Imo. cloth, gilt...... 1 8 
| A FAMILIAR oe of the BRITISH 
FISHES, feap. “vo. cloth ........ 40 
HISTORY OF THE BRUFISii SETTLE- 
MENTS LN INDIA, witha a fep. 8vo. 
10 


SHIPWRECKS 


PRPS $642 eePeccerce 
THE DEW DROP AND THE MIST—An 
account of the Phenomena and properties of 
atmospheric vapour in various parts of the 
world, by C. Tomlinson, Esq. fep. 8vo.cloth 3 6 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF USEFUL ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, AND TRADES, by 
C. Towlinson, Esq. with 1300 Wood-cuts, 
GOR, GUO 0 00 cneaca-cncnccensenasseutes 8 0 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS ‘PROM THE 
7 7." LD AND GARDEN, Edited by the Rev. 
. Johns, =e oloured Plates +a 
Teens. cloth, gilt ....... 3 6 
READINGS FROM ENGLISH HisTory, 
for Children—From 55 u.c, to 1853 a.p, 8q. 


RGand. Chota. coc cccccccscccecdecscoccsecene 2 0 
SEAWEEDS, 12 Coloured Plates, square l6mo, 
cloth, gilt . 1 8 


THE NATURAL “HISTORY of SEL BORNE, 

by the Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. arranged 

for young persons, post Svo. cloth ~~ & 
AND ADVENTURES AT 

= A, with numerous Engravings. feap. 8vo. 

sloth snebanaeesens ere Fe 

st NDAY PICTURE BOOK—*%: ripture His- 

tory, Scripture Manners and Customs, and 

Scripture Natural History, 4to, limp cloth,, 3 0 
THUNDER STORM—Anaccount of the pro- 

perties of lightning and of atmospheric elec 

tricity in various parts of the world, by C. 

Tomlinson, Esq. feap. 8vo, cloth... 366 
FOR P "ROMOTING CURISTIAN K Now Epos De- 


Sociery 
positories, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields; 4, Royal Exchange; 16, Hanover Street, 


Hanover Square ; and by all Booksellers. 


SPLENDID NEW HERALDIC WORK. 


pare tBAIRN’S CRESTS of the FAMI- 

LIES of GRE AT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Compiled Farrpams, and Revised by 
LAURENCE Seal Engraver to the Queen for 
Scotland 





by James 
Burrers, 


In 2 volumes, price 3/. 13s. 6d Plain; 4/7. 4s Tinted 
Plates; and large Paper Edition, fine India Proof 
Plates, 62. 16s. 6d. 


This is by far the most beautiful and most complete 
work on the subject ever published in this country, and 
well merits a place in every gentleman's library, It 
contains upwards of 2000 Engravings of Crests, Rega- 


lia, Crowns, Flags, Xe., with a full Index of Name ;, 

Mottoes, Glossary, X« 

Edinburgh : Tomas C. Jack; London: HaAmittos 
and Co 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
HAVE IN THE PRESS, 


Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ANDER CARLYLE, Minister of Inveresk. Con- 
taining Memorials of the Men and Events of his 
Time. In 8vo., with a portrait, price l4s. 

[On Tuesday, Nov. 27. 


Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir 

CHARLES STE WART, Second and Third Mar- 

of L derry. From the Original Papers 

of the Family, and other Sources. By Sir ARcHIBALD 

Autson, Bart., D.C.L., Author of “ The History ef 
Europe.” In two vols. 8vo. 


The Monks of the West. By the 


Count De Monratemperr, An Authorized Transla- 
tion. In two vols. 8vo, 


The Punjab and Delhi in 1857: being 
a Narrative of the Measures by which the Punjab 
was Saved and Delhi Recovered during the Indian 
a. By the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, Chaplain 
of the Punjab Moveable Column. With Plans of the 
Chief Stations and of the different Engagements. 


lish Puritanism and its Leaders. 
CROM WELL— MILTON—BAXTER—BUNYAN. 
By Joun Tutcocu,D.D. Principal and Professor 
of Theology, St. Mary’s College, in the University of 
St. Andrews. Author of ‘* Leaders of the Reforma- 
deed &e. 


Complete Library Edition of Sir Ed- 
D BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. In 
Vv + wall of a convenient and handsome form. Printed 
in a large readable type. Published monthly, price 
5s, Thirteen volumes are published. 


A Cheap Edition, 
The Course of Time: 2 Poem. By 


Rosert Portok, A.M. With a Memoir of the Au- 
thor. In Feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


The Poetical Works of D. M. Moir (4). 


A New Edition, with a Memoir by Tuomas Airp, 
and Portrait. In Two vols. price 12s, 


New General Atlas. 


The Royal Atlas of Modern Geogra- 


PHY: in a Series of entirely original and authentic 
Maps, with a special Index to each Map, arranged so 
as to obviate the former inconvenient method of re- 
ference by Degrees and Minutes of Longitude and 
Latitude. By Avex. Kerra Jounstron, F.R.S.E., 
F.R.G.S., &c., Geographer in Ordinary to her Ms a- 
jesty, Author of the * Physical Atlas,” &e. To be 
completed in Ten Parts (Seven published) ), price 
10s. 6d. each. Part VIII. will be published in De- 
cember, and the concluding Parts early in 1861, 
forming a handsome volume in royal folio, 


The Past and Present Life of the Globe: 
being a Sketch in Outline of the World’s Life- 
System. By Davin Paar, F.G.S., Author of ** Text- 
Books of Geology.” 


The Forester. A Practical Treatise on 
the Formation of Plantations, the Planting, Rearing, 
and Management of Forest Trees. By James Brown, 
Wood Manager, Crantown, Strathspey. A new and 
enlarged edition in a few days. 

Second Annual Publication. 


The Year Book of Agricultural Facts 
for 1860. Edited by R. Scorr Burn, In Feap. 8vo., 
price 5s. 


The Past and Future of British Rela- 
TIONS in CHINA. By Captain Suerarp Osnory, 
Cc. B.. R.N,. With a Mapof China and Chart of 
th Veiho from the Entrance to Pekin, In crown 
8vo., price 5s. 


Patriots and Filibusters; or Incidents 
of Political and Exploratory Travel. By Lavrence 
Oxurpnant, Author of “Lord Elgin’s Mission to 
China and Japan,” ** Minnesota and the Far West,”’ 
&c. In crown 8vo, price 5s, 


Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN. By Lav- 
RENCE OLIPHANT, Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. 
In two vols., 8vo. price 2/. 2s. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings in chromo-lithography, Maps, 
and Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings 


and Photographs. 
Tales from “Blackwood.” To be 


completed in Twelve vols., price ls. 6d. each. 


Lady Lee's Widowhood. By Lieut. 


Colonel E, B, Hamiry. With Engravings, Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 


A Handy Book on Property Law. 


By Lord Sr. Leoxarps, A New Edition, enlarged, 
with Index, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


The Physical Atlas of Natural Phe- 
NOMENA. By Arex. Kerrn Jonunsron, F.R.S_E., 
&c., Geographer to the Queen for Scotls and. A mn w 
and Enlarged Edition, consisting of 35 Folio Plates, 
27 smaller ones, printed in Colours, with 135 pages of 
Letterpress, and Index, Imperial Folio, half-bound 
morocco, 12/. 12s. 


Handbook of Geological Terms and 
GEOLOGY. By Davip Pacr, F.G.8. In crown 
8vo., price 6s. 

The Chemistry of Common Life. 
By Professor Jounston. A New Edition, edited by 
G. H. Lewes. Illustrated with mumerous Engray- 
ings. In Two vols, feap., price Ils, 6d. 

45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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NEW WORK ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION. 
On Wednesday, Dec. 5, will be published, in One Vol. 8vo, 


THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS: 


OR, THE 


PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THEIR 
RELATION TO STATESM ANSHIP. 


A STUDY IN ANALYTICAL HISTORY. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 





London: 


THE CANADIAN RED RIVER AND ASSINNIBOINE AND 
SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 


On Wednesday, December 5, will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 20 whole-page Chromo- xylographs 
76, Wood-cuts, 3 Maps = al and geological, 4 Plans, and a Sheet of Profiles of the 


NARRATIVE ( OF THE CANADIAN RED RIVER 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 1857, 
AND OF THE 
ASSINNIBOINE AND SASKATCHEWAN ‘EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 1858 
By HENRY YOULE HIND, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the University of Trinity College, Toronto; in charge of the 
Assinuiboine and Saskatchewan Expedition, 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 





London : 





Early in December will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 


THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL; 
OR, LIFE IN ICELAND AT THE END OF THE TENTH CENTURY, 


From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 
By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO, 





Now ready, 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 16s, cloth, 


SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 
Orally Collected, with a Translation. 
by J, FP, CAMPBELL, 


Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





In Decemb: Vy 
Uniform with “ Scotland and the Middle Ages.” 


SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
By COSMO INNES, F.S.A. 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


ITS OLD ORGANIZATION, PAROCHIAL AND MONASTIC, 
3. FAMILY HISTORY. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


1, THE CHURCH ; 
2. UNIVERSITIES. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 





In December, 


NEW TALE BY MISS BREWSTER. 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT; 


OR, SUNBEAMS IN THE CASTLE. 
By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, 
Author of ** Work, and How te Do It.” 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


Edinburgh : 





Now ready, post 8vo, 416 pages, price 10s. 6d. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S SECOND SERIES OF 


: ocean - ~ 
tIENDS AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES 
OLD FRIENDS A} NG AUCQU AINTANUBS. 
** These stories [first series] are destined to become familiar in many house holds : good in themselves they 
are closely and well told, with a charming vivacity, and a rare freshness of local colouring.”—Examiner 
The Second Thousand of First Series, 10s. 6. is ready. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 








STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF THE 
VENERABLE GOOROO SIMPLE, 


And his Five Disciples, Noodle—Doodle—Wiseacre—Zany—and Foozle. 
Adorned with Fifty Illustrations, drawn on Wood, 
By ALFRED C kOWQUIL L. 
A Companion Volume to ‘‘ Munchausen ”’ and ‘ Owlglass,’ 
the Gooroo Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully constructed narrative, 


finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. 
TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster Row. 


some of the 




















’ based upon the famous Tamul Tale of 
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¥R. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK, 
JOURNALS AND CORRESPON- 


DENCE OF WILLIAM FIRST LORD AUCK- 
LAND. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev. the Bisnor of Barn and Wetts. 
Very important and interesting Letters of the follow- 
ing distinguished Persons, now for the first time 
published, will be found in ‘the work— 

William Pitt, the Statesman. | Adam Smith. 

4 James Fox. | Lord Thurlow 

Edmund Burke Lord Malmesbury 

Storer, the W itty Correspon- | The Duke of Dorset 
dent of George Selwyn. Josiah Wedgwood. 

Lord Loughborough. Sir Sydney Smith. 

Moore, Archbishop of Cs The Duke of Marlborough. 
terbury. Lord H. Spencer 
. Huber, the Friend of} Lord Grenville 
Necker, the French Minis- | Sir Grey Cooper. 

Lord Glenbervie 

Lord North 





ter. 
Lord Carmarthen. 
Sir Joseph Yorke. Lady Auckland. 
Lord Gower, &c. The Duke of Portland, &e 
2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits of Lord and 
Lady Auckland, from original paintings, price 30s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE OF MARY GRANVILLE, Mrs. 
Dexany, including Letters from some of the most 
Distinguished Persons of her Time, and presenting 
a picture of the Court ef England, and of literary 
and fashionable society, from a very early part of the 
18th century, nearly to its close. With interesting per- 
sonal reminiscences of King George II]. and Queen 
Charlotte. By the Right Hon. Lady Luianover. 
The following is a List of the exquisite Engravings 
to be found in the volumes— 


Frances Viscountess Scuda Lady Sarah Cowper, daugh 


more. (From an enamel ter of the Ist Earl Cow- 
Anne Granville, Mother of per From an enamel by 

Mrs. Delany. From an Zincke 

enamel. Margaret Cavendish Harley 





lady Mary Wortley Monta 
gue. Enamelled by Zincke, 
in the Possession of the 


Enamelled by Zinck 
the Portland collection. 
George Granville, Lord Lans- 





Duke of Portland. dowve. (From on enamel 
Ietitia Burke, (from aminia- Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany 
ture From a portrait by Opie.) 


‘avendish. 
of Titchfield. (From 
y Zincke, in 
the Portis ind Collection. 
le Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the 
Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany. learned translator of Epic 
From an ename! tetus 
3 Vols. 8vo. 600 pp. in each, with numerous fine En- 
gravings from Original Oil Paintings, 
Enamels, by Zincke, and some from the e 
land enamels, 42s. 


Catherine Hyde, Duchess of 
Queensbury. 

Prior's Kitty, beautiful and 
pretty. From an Oil Paint- 
ing 









xquisite Port- 


it, 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE, 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. 


Being an Account of Excavations and Researches 
on the Site of the Phaenician Metropolis and in other 
Adjacent Places. Conducted under the auspices of 
her Majesty’s Government, By Dr. N. Davis, 
F.R.G.S, 8vo. with numerous fine Illustrations, 21s. 


IV. 

LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTEKBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to 
the Death of Howley. By Waren Farquvnar 
Hoox, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s, 


V. 

THE GREATEST OF THE PLAN- 
TAGENETS; an Historical Memoir, By Epmunp 
Currorp. S8vo. 12s. 

Few of our English writers have done justice to the 
high intellect and largeness of heart of King Edward 
the First, nor to the practical wisdom apparent in 
every act and decision of this great founder of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. 


VI. 
GEMS AND JEWELS. 


tory, Geography, Chemistry, and 
earlie st Ages to the present Time 
Barrera, Author of ‘* Memoirs "of 
vol, with Itlustrations. 10s. 6¢, 


vil. 


’ 

LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTOBIO- 

GR APHY. Vols. 1 and 2 8vo.; with Plans, 28s. 

“The great captain, the second volume of whose auto- 
biography was written but yesterday, has gone to his rest. 
He survived to tell hisown story at length, and to hear the 
public verdict, that he had been cruelly oppressed, and that 
his name, under a cloud for a season, would henccforward be 
an honoured name for ever.”"—Ath rum 

“The death of Lord Dun followed within littl 
more than a weck of th ne pt n of the second and con 
cluding volume of th autobiography, to which he looked 
ae his vindication fro m the mal 
Ong oppressed him. The brightest ents, the most heroik 
courage, and the warmest patriotism, earned Lord Dun 
donald an ignominious expulsion from the service, of which 
he was the most brilliant ornament. Now that he is dead, 
his country will place him high in the catalogue of her naval 

Worthies, —Saturday FE 

“The eagerness of public expectation for the second 
volume is fully justified by the contents, and we cannot 
be too thankful that time was granted its illustrious Author 
to leave on record so complete a vindication of his spotless 
honour. Ha died without writing it, the event wonld 
have been nothing less than a national misfortune 


tatur, 


Their His- 
Ana, From the 
By Madame pr 
Rachel,” 











tblica 








—Spee 


[Now ready. 
Vill. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of VALEN- 


TINE DUVAL. Edited by the Author of “ Mary 

Powell.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ A work worth reading ; its sul ject is one of never-failing 
interest. It will havea speclal attraction for intellectual 
youths of narrow means, and eager ambition to excel in 
knowledge jlobe 





“A very interesting book It will take the first plac 
mong the works of the author of “ Mary 4 havin 
SaEne merit than fiction, that of a true bi aphy."—Spec 


tate 
[Now ready. 
Ricuarp Beytiry, New Burlington Street 
(Publsher in Ordinary to her Majesty). 


Miniatures, and | 





» from | 





gnant charges which so | 


Albemarle Street, Nov. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


24, 1860. 


THE 
No. CCXVI. 


QUARTERLY 


Svo. 6s, 


REVIEW, 


CONTENTS ¢ 
1. DEACONESSES. 
2. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
3. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
4. IRON SIDES AND WOODEN WALLS, 
5. ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY 
CHARLES I. 
6. GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, 
7. WILLS AND WILLMAKING, 
8 THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 





Il, 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By 
Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD, Wood-cuts. 


Post Svo. 5s, 


IIl. 

THE DEBATES ON THE 
REMONSTRANCE, 1641. With an Introductory 
Essay on English Freedom under Plantagenet and 
Tudor Sovereigns. By JOHN FORSTER, Post 8vo. 


Iv. 
SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, Vol. 7,.—Tue 
PENINSULA, 8v0. 20s, [Vert week, 


V. 
SERMONS. By Rev. 
Master of Baliol Coll, Ox- 


UNIVERSITY 
ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
ford. Post 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


vi. 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 


LORD BACON : from unpublished Letters and Docu- 





GRAND 


| 
| 
j 


| 


ments. By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 8yo. (Vert | 
week.) 
Vit. 
THE MODERN EGYPTIANS: their 
Manners and Customs. By E. W. LANE. A New 


and Improvements by the 
S. Pootz. Wood-cuts. 8vo. 


Edition, with Additions 
Author. Edited by E, 
18s. (Just ready. 
VIlt. 
Its Ontetx, Hrstory, AND 
Being the ae n Lectut es 
A. HESSEY, -L. 8vo, Lis, 


SUNDAY: 
PRESENT Seqeemeee, 
for 1860. By Rev. J. 


IX. 

HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS: from the Death of William the Silent to the 
Synod of Dort : with a full view of the English-Dut« h 
struggle against Spain; and of the origin and destru 
tion of the Spanish Armada. By J. LOTHR OP 
MOTLEY. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. (/ust ready. 


. 
CONTRIBUTED 


ESSAYS TO THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. By the late Rev. J.J, 
BLUNT, B.D. 8vo. 12s. 


XI. 
PLATO’S DOCTRINE on the ROTA- 
TION of the EARTH, and Aristotle's Comment upon 
that Doctrine, By GEO. GROTE, Sve. 1s. 6d, 


XIT 
A RESIDENCE IN 
DANISH ISLES, AND 
HORACE MARRYAT, Illustrations. 


JUTLAND, THE 
COPENHAGEN. By 


2 vols. Post 8vo, 


XIII, 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 
ARS’ 

N 


YE IMPRISONMENT IN BURMAH, By 
HENRY GOUGER. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 
XIV, 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE, 
Based on Modern Re searches. By F. € ARRAR, 
Author of ** Eric Feap. Svo. 5 

xv. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL DE 
FOR, SIR RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES 
CHURCHILL, SAMUEL FOOTE. — Biographical 
Essays. By JOHN FORSTER. 3d Zait. Post 8 
12s, 

XVI. 

MEMOIR OF ARY SCHEFFER, By 
MRS. GROTE, Second Edition. Portrait. Post 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 


XVII, 
THE HAND: its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments, as evincing Design. 


BELL, Sirth Edition, Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 6s, 


EDUCATION, 
By Sir JOHN COLE- 


cap. 8vo, Us 


XVIII. 
ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
with especial reference to Eton, 


RIDGE, D.C,.L, 2d Edition, ¥ 
XIX, “ 
RECOLLECTIONS of THE DRUSES 
of LEBANON, With Notes on their Religion. By 
LORD CARNARVON, 2d Edition, Post 8vo, 5s, td, 


JOHN MURRAY, 


. 
Albemarle Street. 


} 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 
AND SONS 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


New Library Edition, 


History of Europe. From the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterloo. By Sir ArncuimaLp Auison, Bart., D.C.L, 
4 vols. demy8vo, with a copious Index and P ‘ortraits, 
price 10/. 10s. 


Sir William Hamilton's Lectures on 
METAPHYSICS and LOGIC. Edited by Profes- 

MAnsett and Verren. In 4 vols, 8vo. price 
Each Course is sold separately. 


Wellington's Career. A Military 
Political Summary. By Epwarp Braver Hamer, 
Captain R.A., and Lieut.-Colonel; Professor of 
Military History and Art at the Staff College ; Aue 
thor of * The Campaign of Sebastopol.” Feap, 8vo, 
price 2s. 


2/, &s. 


and 


Cheap Edition, 

The Mill on the Floss, By George 
Author of ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life” 
Bede.” A New Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 
12s. Uniform with the above, 

SCENES from CLERICAL LIFE, Third Edition, 2 

vols, 12s. 


ADAM BEDE, 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland: and 


English Princesses connected with the Regal Sue- 
cession. By Aoxes Srricktanp. With Portraits 
and Historical Vignettes. Complete in 8 vols. price 
4). ds. 


Eliot, 
and ** Adam 
8vo. price 


Eighth Edition, 2 vols, 12s, 


The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By 
the Rev. James Wurre. Third Edition, with Ana- 
lytical Table of Contents, and a copious Index. Post 
Svo, price 


History of France, [From the Earliest 
Period to the Year 1848. By the Rev. James Wurre, 
Author of the “ Eighteen Christian Centuries.” See 
cond Edition, post 8vo. price 9s. 


Leaders of the Reformation: luther, 
Calvin, Latimer, and Knox. By the Rev. Joun 
vivocn, D.D., Prine ipal, and Primarius Professor 
of Theology, St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, See 
cond Edition, crown Svo, price 6s. 6d. 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and 
— fPOEMS. By W. Epmonpsroune Avtoun, 
D.C Professor of Rheteric and Belles-Lettres in 
the Univowsits of Edinburgh. Twelfth Edition, 
price 7s. Gd, 


The Ballads of Scotland, Fdited by Pro- 


fessor Ayroun, Second Edition, 2 vols. price 12s, 


Poems and Ballads of Goethe, Trans- 
lated by Professor Ayroun and Tiuropore MARTIN, 
[Second Edition, price 6s. 


The Book of Ballads. [Edited by Bon 
Gavcutter. Sixth Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions by Doyle, keech, and Crowquill, Gilt edges, 
price 8s, 6d. 


The Past and Future of British Rela- 
TIONS in CHINA. By Captain Suerarp Ospory, 
.B., R.N. With a Map of China and Chart of the 
Peiho from the Entrance to Pekin, In crown 8vo, 
price 5s. 


78. 6d. 


| Patriots and Filibusters; or, Incidents 


TWO} 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. 


of Political and Exploratory Travel, By Lavrexcr 
Ourenant, Author of “Lord Elgin’s Mission to C shina 
and Japan,” *‘ Minnesota and the Far West,” &e. 
In crown 8vo. price 5s, 


Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Mis- 
SION to CHINA and JAPAN. By Lavrence Out 
rHant, Private Secretary to Lord Elgin, In@2 vols, 
8vo. price 2/. 2s, Illustrated with numerous Ene 
gravings in Chromo-Lithography, Maps, and En- 
gravings on Wood, from Original Dr awings and Pho- 
tographs. 

Tales from “ Blackwood.” 
pleted in Twelve Volumes, price 1s. 6d 

By Lieut.-Col. 

Third Edi- 


To be com- 
. each, 


With Engravings. 
price 6s. 


B. Haury. 
al crown Svo, 


A Handy Book on Property Law. By 


. Lroxanps. New Edition, enlarged with 


Ind ex, crown Sv des 3s. 6d 
The Physical Atlas of Natural Pheno- 
MENA, By Arex. Kerru Jounsrox, F.R.S.E., &e. 


Geog rrapher to the Queen for Scotland. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, consisting of 35 Folio Plates, 27 

valle ones, pri inted in Colours, with 135 pages of 
Letterpress, and Index, Imperial folio, half-bound 
more co. 127. 128. 


_Handbook of Geological Terms and 


By Sir CHARLES | 





GEOLOGY, By Davip Pace, r.G.8. In crown 


Svo, price 6s, 
? , 
The Chemistry of Common Life. By 
*rofessor Jounston. A New Edition, Edited by G, 
44 Lewes. Illust: ated with numerous Eng gravings, 
in 2 vols, feap, price Ils. 6d. 


The Physiology of Common Life. By 
Gronce H, Lewt Illustrated with numerous Ene 
gravings, 2 vols. 12s. 


The Book of the Farm. 
puens, F.R.S.E, A New Edition. In 2 vols 
Svo. with upwards of 600 Engravitgs, price 3B. 
bound. 

45, GEORGE STREET, 
37, PATERNOSTER RoW, 


By Henny Sre- 
large 


half- 


EDINBURGH; 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 





E734 GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Translated by C. WINKWORTH. 
cut Illustrations, engraved under the superintendence of J. LEIGHTON, F.S.A. 
(morocco, 36s.) secccece PITTI TITITTITiTiT TTT Feap. dto. 21s. 
[On December 21. 


er er 


2. 
ORAL EMBLEMS from J. C: 


) ATS and R. FARLIE: Wood-cut 
Illustrations by J. LEIGHTON, F.S.A.; Text by R. PIGOT (morocco by 
FE PD a doccviceccceqecsscccectcescceccceccess Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
3. . 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. [Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by C. BENNETT; Preface “ the Rev. CUARLES KINGSLEY (mo- 
CONGR, TEE. GE) ccccecedcccee RE eS ee ae Serre Square crown 8yo, 21s, 


ENNIEL’S EDITION of MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH, with 69 
Wood-cut Illustrations from Original Drawings, and 5 Initial Pages of Per- 
sian Design by T, SULMAN, Jun. (morocco by Hayday, 36s.) ....Feap. dto. 21s, 
5. 
) OORE’'S LALLA ROOKH, with 13 Steel Plates by Connovrn, 
MEADOWS and STEPHANOFYF (morocco, 28s.).., Square crown 8vo. lds. 


6. 
OETRY and PICTURES from THOMAS MOORE.—Selections, 
copiously illustrated with ie on Wood (morocco by Hayday, 42s. 
Feap. 4to. 21s, 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, “with 13 highly-finished Steel Plates, 


from Original Designs (morocco, 31s, Gd.) ...........5 Square crown 8vo, 21s, 


Ny 
) 


8. 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 161 Designs on Steel by 
Daniret MACLISE, R.A, (moroceo by Hayday, 52s. 6d.) 


te al Svo, Sls. Gd. 
\HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL, WORKS, in One Vol.; People’s 
Edition, with Portrait (morocco, 21s.) ........... Square crown 8vo, 12s, td. 


10. 
OORE’S LIFE, complete in One Volume, abridged from the First 


) 


Edition, by the Right Hon, Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. People’s Edition, 
with 8 Portraits and 3 Vignettes ............000.c008 Square crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
i OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. ainialins with the MUSIC. Peo- 

ple’s Edition, bound in cloth, with gilt edges............... Small 4to. 12s, 

2. 
) OORE’S NATIONAL AIRS , complete with the MUSIC. People’s 

Edition, edited by C. W. GL oy = cloth, gilt edges....... Small dto. bs. 


\HOMSON’S SEASONS, with Ww ood-cut Illustrations by Members 
the Etching Club (morocco by — “SES Square ciown 8vo, 21s, 
G 


15. 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, Genuine Edition, with 36 


Wood-cut Illustrations, complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. large type, price Ms, 
cloth, with gilt edges ; or 31s. 6d. hands: — bound in morocco, 


ETITIA ELIZABETI (L. FE. L.) POETICAL 
4 WORKS, with 2 Vignettes by morocco, 21s.),2 vols. l6mo, 10s, 


OLDSMITIT’'S POEMS, with Wood-cut Illustrations by Members 


of the Etching Club (morocco by Hayday, 3ts.)...... Square crown 8vo, 21s, 


ANDON'S 
- DOYLE 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETIC AL WORKS, 


AU Volume; with Portrait and Vis gnette (moroceo by Mayday, 42s. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


NES STRICKLAND’S LIVES S of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


2mbellished with Portraits of every Queen. .,........ 8 vols. post 8vo. 60s, 


A@ 
19. 
RD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 
sion of James 11, New Edition (calf by Mayday, 73s. 6d.) 


L° 
7 vols, post 8vo, 42s, 


20. 
ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
4 People’s Edition (calf by Hayday, 2 vols in One, 13s.) 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


MULE REV. SYDNEY SMITII’S W ORKS, including his C 
to the Edinburgh Review. 






‘ontributions 
People’ s Edition (calf by Hayday,2 2 volsin One, 13s. 
2 vols., 8s, 


22. 
HE WIT and WISDOM of the Rey 


SYDNEY SMITH: a Selec- 
tion of the most Memorable Passages of his W ritings and Conversations. Se- 
RRS Geaaedueetebbesiic cedecedesess Crown 8vo. 7s. 3d. 


23. 
ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
One-Volume Edition, with Portrait (calf by Hayday, 30s.) 
Square crown 8yo, 21s, 


ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of *\NCIED NT ROME. With Wood- 
4 cut Mlustrations from the Antique by G. SCHARF (morocco by Hayday, 42s.) 
dto, 21s. 


ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of. ANCIENT ‘Roms: With IVRY 
and ARMADA (morocco by or. FEB, Gan). oc cesvcessosecs l6mo, 4s. 6d, 


REEK HISTORY from THEMISTOCL ES to ALEXANDER, 
in a -eries of Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H,CLOU GH. 
With 44, vod-cut Illustrations ............ 00. ccccucceeececeees Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


!TORIES and TALES by the at oat R of AMY HERBERT. Col- 
lective Edition, each Story complete in One Volume.. .9 vols. crown 8yo. 30s. 
AMY HERBERT 








BET REBBERT...+..500000000000 2s. ed. IVORS, or the TWO COUSINS.... 3s. @d. 
3 J o 2s. Ce = 40 > " aad . 
KARL'S DAUGHTER. rae 6a | KATHARINE ASHTON .......... 38. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE or LIFE . 2s. 6d, | MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

CLEVE HALL ....cccscccscesecees 3s. 6d, | LANETON PARSONAGE,......... 4s. 6d 





London: LONGMAN, 


GREEN, 





With 225 Wood- | 


completed in One 


LONGMAN, 


28. 
HE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. Grorcr Harryyg, 
Embellished with Wood Engravings, and a New Series of Illustrations in 
| Chromo-xylography from Original Designs by H. N. HUMPHREYS. 8vo, 185, 
29. 
PLAINE’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL SPORTS, with aboye 
) 600 Wood-cut Hlustrations, including 20 recently added from designs by JOHN 
LEECH 8vo. half t bound, 42s, 


30. 
M\HE DEAD SILOT ; or Sportman’s Complete Guide : a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun. By MARKSMAN, With 6 Practical Illustrations, 
Feap. 8vo. 5s 


Ww LIAM HOWITT’S V Ist’ TS to REMARKABLE PL ACES, 
OLD HALLS, BATTLE FIELDS, &c. W ith Wood-cut Illustrations, 
2 vols. square crown 8yo, 25s, 
32. 
Pe vem PASSES, and GLACIERS: A Series of Excursions by 
| Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by JOHN BALL, M.R.LA. Fourth 
Edition; Maps, Coloured Illustrations, Wood-cuts.......8 Square crown 8vo. 21s, 


*.* The Traveller's Edition of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, in 16mo. with 8 Swiss 
Excursion Maps, price 5s. 6d, 


33. 
tw LABORATORY of CHYMICAL WONDERS : 
Mélange for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People. 
SEPTiMUS PIESSE, 
| 


a Scientific 
By G. W. 
Analytical Chemist. With Frontispiece and Scale, 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


pre ISSE’'S CHYMICAL, NATU R AL, and PHYSICAL MAGIC, for 
he Instruction and Entertainment of Juveniles during the Holide ay Vac atic on, 
second Edition; Illustrations and ear Portrait Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


| MODERN COOKERY BOOK. Newly revised and 
4 with 8 Plates of Figures, aud 150 Wood-cuts. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


36. 
YALVERT’S WIFE’S MANUAL, ornamented, &c., in the style of 


Queen Elizabeth's Prayer Book (morocco, 228.) «2.4.44 Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


37. 
{ONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE AND EPISTLES of §T, 
/ PAUL, New Edition ; Maps, Plates, Wood Engravings (morocco, 65s.) 
2 vols. square crown 8vo., 31s, 6d. 
*.* The Original Library Edition of Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul, with 
more numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 4to. price 48s. cloth ; or, 4/. 16s, bound in an- 
tique calf, 


38. 
K one’s LIFE of LUTHER, in 48 Mistorical Plates. Explana- 
A tions by ARCHDEACON HARE and SUSANNAH WINKWORTH (mo- 
9900R, 498.) . occ vcveceqsccnccsavsesqsencasecescoeece bsnsewaenvees Feap. 4to, 28s, 


ISS ACTON’S 


enlarged Edition ; 


\ RS. JAMESON’S L EGENDS ‘of the SAINTS and MARTYRS, 
1] as represented in Christian Art. New Editeon, with numerous Etchings and 
Wood-cut Illustrations ..,..... pices sire sqare crown 8yo. Bis. 60. 

RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS ot THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 


Mi as represented in Christian Art. New Edition, with numerous Etchings and 
Wood-cut Illustrations, ... Corcccecercesscvecccces eoccceedd Square crown Svo. 28s, 


M RS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS “ot the MADONNA, as represented in 
A Christian Art. Second Edition; with 27 Etchings, and 165 Wood-cut Ilus- 
CVATIONS . cece reece eee cee res eeeersseeree esses eseessaseen Square crown 8vo, 28s. 


\\ AXIMS and PRECEPTS of the SAVIOU R, illuminated, &c., in the 
A style ofthe Missals of the Renaissance by H, N, HUMPHREYS (calf, 21s. 
Square feap. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


43. 

illuminated, &e., in the style of the 
30s.) 

Square 2ls. 


YARABLES of OUR LORD, 
Missals of the Renaissance by H. N, HUMPHREYS (morocco, 


IRACLES of OUR S 
the Missals of the Renaissance by H, N. 


44. 
j AVIOUR, illuminated, &c., in the style of 
4 HUMPHREYS. 
Square feap.8vo. 21s. 
45. 
SENTIMENTS and SIMILES of SHAKSPE ABE, illuminated, &e. in 
KO the style of the Books of the Middle Ages, by H, N. HUMPHREYS. 
Square post 8vo. 21s. 


46. ' 
‘Pye LIFE of SIR JOHN FALSTAFF, illustrated in 


a Series of 24 Original Etchings Royal 8vo, 12s, 6¢. 


JOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume ; with Portrait, 
WO Vignette, Bust, and Caotired _—,. beapecacdeceesesee Square crown 8yvo, 2is. 


, (PT UE BEAUTIFUL in NATU RE, ART, oa Lave. By 
JAMES SYMINGTON ,.....c.cccscccscccccccccssen 
wars ‘DER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 
4 Popular Encyclopedia of wee and Science (calf, 12s. *) p. Bro. 1s. 
} cap, Svo. 
} AUNDER’S LIOGR APHICAL TREASURY, 
4 


comprising above 
12,000 Memoirs and brief Notices. | 
N) 


Anp1 REW 


or 


rare Edition, extended calf, 12s. 6d. 
Feap. Svo. 10s. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY o 
REFERENCE, New Edition, reconstructed by WOODWARD, MORRIS, 


| and HUGHES (calf, 128. Gd.) oo. cece ce eee c ence ence eeneneees Fcap. 8vo. 10s. 
j AUNDER’S TREASURY of GE OGRAPHY, Physical, Histories", 
WL Descriptive, and Political. New and thorouglily revised Edition ; with 7 a 


Feap. 8vo. 


and 16Steel Plates (calf, 12s. 6d.) 

Mes NDER’S HISTORICAL TRE ASURY : comprising the Tlistory 
of every Nation. New Edition, vevised throughout, with a new GENERAL 

INDEX (calf, 12s. 6d. Feap. 8vo. 103. 


} AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATUR AL HISTORY, or Popular 


Dictionary of Animated Nature ; with 900 Wgod-cuts (calf, 12s, 6d.) : 
Feap. Svo. 10s. 
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